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e LORD,” 


JERMI Time once more to wait 
upon Your Lordſhip with a new 
Edition of the enſuing Treatiſe, now // 
1 enlarged, and, I hope. in ſome 
d A 2 Reſpects, 
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iv DEDICATION. 
Reſpects, made leſs unworthy of Your 
Lordſhip's Protection. A Treatiſe 


relating to the Intereſt and Commerce 


of Great Britain, naturally ſeeks to 
ſhelter itſelf under the * of 


an EARL of FLALIFAX, | 


Bur there is ſtill a more particular 
Motive for this Addreſs. His Majeſty, 
ever ſtudious of the Good of his People, 
in appointing Your Lordſhip Firſt Com- 
miſſioner of Trade and Plantations, 
hath ſhewn the moſt vigilant Regard 
to the Welfare of both, by commit- 
ing this important Superintendency 
to Hands univerſally allowed the moſt 
able, and the moſt inclined to execute 
ſo great a Truſt with increaſing Suc- 
ceſs. Your Lordſhip, in a very ſhort 
Space of Time, has confirmed our 
warmeſt Hopes. And Great Britain, 


with its Ms 1 form to 


them- \ 


DE DICGCA TIN 
8 the moſt po Prof; bets 
on this Occaſion. 


WI RE not Vine Lordſhip's Can- 
dour great as your Abilities, "this in- 
conſiderable Performance would never 
have appeared before ſo ſkilful a Judge, 
nor the Author have preſumed to pro- 
feſs Himſelf in ſo publick a manner, 
what in great Truth He is, with the 
utmoſt Reſpe& and Eſteem, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's mo? hits 
And moſt Devoted 
1 Humble Servant, 


Joſiah Tucker. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LL Commerce is founded upon the Wants, na- 
tural or artificial, real or imaginary, which the 
People of different Countries, or the different 
Claſſes of Inhabitants of the ſame Country, 

are deſirous, in defect of their own ſingle Abilities, to 

ſupply by mutual Intercourſe. If this Commecre be car- 
ried on between the Inhabitants of the ſame Country, 
with the Growth or Manufacture of the ſame _— 
only, it is called Home ConsvmPTION : which is ſo 
far ſerviceable, as it preſerves the ſeveral Profeſſions and 

Stations of Life in their due Order, as it promotes Arts 

and Sciences, with a Rotation of Induſtry, Wealth, 

and mutual good Offices between the Members of any 

Community. For theſe Reaſons, Traffick, merely of 

this kind, is of great Importance, though it neither in- 

creaſes nor diminiſhes the Publick Stock of Gold and 

Silver. 

Bur Providence having intended that there ſhould 
be a mutual Dependance and Connection between Man- 
kind in general, we find it almoſt impoſſible for an? 
particular People to live, with tolerable Comfort, and 
in a civilized State, independant of all their Neighbours, _ 
Beſides, it is natural for Men to extend their Views, 


and their Wiſhes beyond the Limits of a fingle Com- 
B . munity, 
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munity,” aad to be deſirous of enjoying the Produce or 
Manufactures of other Countries, which they muſt 
| purchaſe by ſome Exchange. Now this Intercourſe 
with other Nations is called Fo REIGN TRADE. And 
in the Exchange of Commodities, if one Nation pays 
the other a Quantity of Gold or Silver over and above 
its Property of other Kinds, this is called a BALANCE 
againſt that Nation in favour of the other. And the 
Science of _ Commerce principally conſiſts in the bring- 
ing this ſingle Point to bear *®. Now there can be but one 
general Method for putting it in Practice; and that is, 
ſince Gold and Silver are become the common Meaſure 
for computing the Value, and regulating tne Price of the 
Commodities or Manufactures of both Countries, To 
export LARGER Quantities of , our own, and import 
LESS Of theirs ; ſo that what is wanting in the Yalue of 
their Merchandife, compared with ours, may be paid in 
Gold and Silver. The Conſequence of which will be, 
That theſe Metals will be continually increaſing with Us, 
as far as relates to that particular Trade and Nation, 
and decreaſing with them. And in what Proportion ſo- 
ever their Money comes into our Country, in that Pro- 
portion it may truly be affirmed, that our Sailors, 
Preighters, Merchants, Tradeſmen, Manufacturers, Te- 
nants, Landlords, Duties, Taxes, Exciſes, &c. &c. are 
paid at their Expence. | | | 

| | Ox 


* This is ſpoken with reſpect to the ultimate Balance of 
Trade. For in reference to the intermediate Balance, it doth 
not always hold true. A Trade may be beneficial to the 
Nation where the Imports exceed the Exports, and conſe- 
quently the Balance paid in Specie, if that Trade directly or 
indirectly, is neceſſary for the carrying on of another more 
profitable and advantageous. But then it is to be obſerved, 
This Trade is not beneficial, conſidered in itſelf, but only 
as it is relative and /ubſerwient to the carrying on of another. 
This is the Caſe, with reſpe& to the greateſt Part of our 
Trade to the Baltick, and the Eaft Indies: They are inſtru- 
mental in procuring a Balance elſewhere, though properly 
ſpeaking, diſadvantagenus in themſelves, Which brings the 
Matter to the Point from whence we ſet out; wiz. «4+ That 
* the Science of gainful Commerce conſiſts, u/timately, in 
procuring a Balance of Gold er Silyer to Ourſelves from 
* other Nations.“ "STS EE CE 
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Ox, to put the Matter in another Light; when two 
Countries are exchanging their Produce or Manufactures 
with each other, that Nation, which has the greateſt 
Number employed in this reciprocal Trade, is ſaid to re- 
ceive a Balance from the other; becauſe the Price of 
the Overplus Labour muſt be paid in Gold and Sil- 
ver. For Example; If there are only ten thouſand Per- 
ſons employed in England in making Goods or raiſing 
ſome kind of Produce for the Market of France; and 
forty thouſand in France for the Market of England.— 
Then we muſt pay theſe additional 30,000 Frenchmen in 
Gold and Silver; that is, be at the Charge of main- 
taining them. This is the cleareſt and juſteſt Method 
of determining the Balance between Nation and Na- 
tion : For though a Difference in the Value of the re- 


ſpective Commodities may make ſome Difference in 


the Sum actually paid to Balance Accounts, yet the 


general Principle, That Labour (not Money) is the. 


Riches of a People, will always prove, That the Ad- 
vantage is on the ſide of that Nation, which has moſt 
Hands employed in Labour. e 

TRE PRINCIPLES of Trade therefore being ſo clear 
and certain in themſelves, and withal ſo obvious to any 
Man of common Capacity and Application, it is a ve 


ſurprizing Matter how it comes to paſs, that both Men 


of good Underſtanding are many times totally ignorant 


of them, and Merchants themſelves ſo divided in their 
Sentiments about them, 8 e 

As to the firſt Caſe, perhaps it may be accounted 
for, if we conſider what Di/advantageous Notions Men 
of a liberal and learned Education have imbibed of this 
noble and — Science; on which the Riches, the 
Strength, the Glory, and, -I may add, the Morals and 
Freedom of our Country, ſo eſſentially depend. Yet it 
has been repreſented as a dry unentertaining Subject, 
dark and crabbed, perplexed with endleſs Difficulties, 
not reducible to any fixed and certain Principles ; and 
therefore fit for none, but the Mercantile Part of the 
World, to give themſelves any Trouble concerning it. 
But upon a fair Examination it will perhaps appear, 
that this Repreſentation is very falſe and injurious. 
A As to the Second, it muſt be indeed confeſſed, That 


| dderchants themſelyes are very often divided in their. 
. | Senuments 
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Sentiments concerning Trade. Sir ® Jeſah Child, Mr. 
Gee, Mr. Cary of Brits}, and almoſt all Commercial 
Writers, have long ago taken Notice of this Difference 
of Opinions, But, however range and wnaccountable ĩt 
may appear to Perſons not converſant in thoſe Matters, 
there is a very ſtrong and convincing Reafon, when the 
Affair is ſearched to the Bottom, for the d:/agreeing Opi- 
nions of different Merchants purſuing their veſpectiue In- 
tereſts. The kading Idea, or the Point aimed at by 
every Merchant muſt be, in the Nature of Things, and 
in every Country, a Balance in favour of Himſelf. But it 
doth not always follow, That this Balance is likewiſe 
in favour of the Nation ; much leſs of other Merchants, 
whoſe Intereſts may be oppoſite to his own. While 
therefore each Perſon ſees in a favourable Light his 
ewn Branch of Commerce and deſires to procure all 
poſſible Advantages to that Traffick, on which the Pro- 
; ſperity of himſelf and his Family, perhaps totally depends, 
it is but reaſonable to expect their Sentiments ſhould 
claſh. | | * 

HE NE therefore ſome have thought, That a Per- 
ſon of a liberal and learned Education, not concerned in 
Trade, is better qualified to engage in the Study of it as 

| a SCIENCE, 


*The Words of Sir Joſiab Child ftrongly corroborate 
what is here alledged. Merchants, ſays he, while they 
« are in the buſy and eager Proſecution of their particular 
«© Trades, although they be very wiſe and good Men, are 
« not always the beſt Judges of Trade, as it relates to the 
« Power and Profit of a Kingdom. The Reaſon may be, be- 
« cauſe their Eyes are ſo continually fixed upon what makes 
« for their peculiar Gain or Loſs, that they have no Leiſure 
« to expatiate or turn their Thoughts to what is moſt ad- 
« yantageous to the Kingdom in general.” — 

„The like may be ſaid of all Shop-keepers, Artificers, 
« Clothiers, and other Manufacturers, until they have left 
« off their Trades, and, being Rich, become by the Pur- 
« chaſe of Lands of the ſame common Intereſt with moſt of 
« their Countrymen.” | . 

This juſtly celebrated Writer was himſelf an Inſtance of 
the Truth of this Obſervation. For, if I am not greatly 
miſtaken, he did not write this very Treatiſe, 74] Fe bad 
left of Trade, and, being Rich, became by the Purchaſe of 

10 


Lands of the ſame commen Intereſt with the Reft of bis Ceun- 
irymen. | | 
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a Scrkxcx, than a Merchant himſelf: becauſe, ſay 
they, his Mind is freer from the Prejudice of Self- Inte- 
ret, and theyzefore more open to Conviction in Things 
relating to the General Good. They add, That though 
he may not underſtand the Buying and Selling of particu- 
lar Commodities, or the fitteſt Time to bring them to 
a profitable Market, (which is the proper Province of a 
Merchant) yet he may underſtand, in what reſpecis the 
Nature of that Trade contributes to the Loſs or Gain of 
the Publick, with a Degree of Evidence, which perhaps 
the Merchants never thought of: as being indeed not 
concerned, merely as a Merchant, in ſuch kinds of Diſ- 
quiſitions. | | | 
Bor without pretending to determine who are the 
beſt gualiſied to engage in the Study of this moſt uſeful 
and extenſive Science, let Us rather humbly recom- 
mend it to the Attention of them both. For undoubtedly 
both have their Advantages ; and perhaps the Applica- 
tion of both together might be more ſucceſsful than 
either of them ſeparately. If the one ſhould happen 
to be 1% ſelf-intereſted, by means of his Situation in 
Life, and more open to Conviction in Caſes relating to 
the general Good; the Other, for the very ſame Reaſon, 
is more ſiilful in the Practice of Trade, and a better 
Judge whether the Project, perhaps ſo fair in Theory, is 
feaſible in Fad. | 
As to the Private Intereſt of Merchants, which is here 
ſuppoſed to be a Biaſs upon their Minds, this, moſt 
certainly, coincides, for the moſt Part, with the General 
' Intereſt of their Country and /o far it can be no Ar- 
gument in their Disfavour. But nevertheleſs, Truth 
obliges Us to acknowledge, That in certain Caſes, * 
66 A Merchant may have a diſtin Intereſt from that of 
£© his Country. He may thrive by a Trade which may 
. © prove her Ruin,” Nay more, He may be impoveriſhed 
by a Trade that is beneficial to her. But undoubtedly, 
the Moment he perceives he is carrying on a /o/ing 
Trade, he will quit it, and employ his Thoughts and 
his Subſtance in the Proſecution of ſome other. More- 
| =Y over, 
V Britiſh Merchants, Vol. II. p. 141. 8. Edition, 1721. 
See likewiſe the Inſtances there given to confirm this Obſer- 
vation. 9 
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over, as it is a Balance in fawour of himſelf, which is 
the principal Object of his Aims and Endeavours, it 
cannot be expected, but of two Trades, both advan- 
tageous to the Community, he will embrace hat which 
is moſt profitable to himſelf, though it ſhould happen 
to be leſs gainful to the Publick. It is a Maxim with 
Traders, and a juſtifiable one, o get all that can be got 
in a legal and honeſt Way. And if the Laws of their 


Country do give them the Permiſſion of carrying on any 


particular gainful Trade, it is their Buſineſs, as Mer- 
chants, to engage in the Proſecution of it.—As to the 
great Point of National Advantage, or Diſadvantage, 
this is properly the Concern of others, who {it at the 
Helm of Government, and conſequently whoſe Province 
it is, To frame the Laws and Regulations relating to Trade 
in ſuch a Manner, as may cauſe the Private Intereſt of the 


Merchant to fall in with the General Good of his Country. 


For theſe Reaſons therefore the Appointment of the 
BoARD of TRADE mult certainly appear a very wiſe 


and neceſſary Inſtitution. The Intent and Deſign being, 
as I humbly conceive, to anſwer this very End. And 


the Honourable Members of it may be looked upon in 


this Light, as the Gu AR DIANS of the PuBLIck WEL - 


FARE, In preſiding over the Genera] Commercial In- 
tereſts of the Kingdom, they are to inſpect the ſeveral 
Branches of Traffick, that are carried on, and to give 
Notice to the Legi/lature, whether the Profit of the King- 
dom or of the Merchant, is moſt promoted; that the pro- 


per Remedies, or Encouragements may be applied, ac- 


cording as the Caſe requires, by ſtopping up the former 
Channels of a di/advantageous Trade, opening new ones, 
which may enrich the Publick and the Adventurer toge- 


ther: encouraging him to perſevere, and to enlarge his 


Dealings in every Branch, which is beneficial to the 


Community; and, in one Word, by enabling the Mer. 
chant to find his own private Advantage in labouring for 


the Good of his Country. Self and focial Happineſs, in 


this Caſe, muſt be made to vwiTE: otherwiſe it will 
happen in this, as in moſt other Affairs, that ſocial 


Happineſs will not be promoted AT ALL. | | 
AnD as the Affairs of Commerce muſt for theſe 
Reaſons ultimately come under the Cognizance of the 


* Legiſiature, it were greatly to be wiſhed, That Men of 


Eminence 
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Eminence and Diſtindtion, whoſe Birth and Fortunes pro- 
cure them an Admiſſion into the Britiſb Senate, would 

employ a little more of their Time in the Cultivation 
of a Science, fo wwrthy of their great Regard and 
Attention. 'The Intereſt of their Country, and their 
own, do both concur in requiring ſuch a Conduct from 
them, I beg Leave to mention not only the Intereſt 
of their Country, but their otuz.: For it is a moſt cer- 
tain Fact, though not ſufficiently attended to, That the 
Landed Gentleman is more deeply concerned in the Nation- 
al Effects of an Advantageous or Diſadvuntageous Com- 
merce, than the Merchant himſelf. If this Aſſertion 
ſhould appear a Paradox to any one, I hope a few Lines 
will convince him of the Truth of it. i 
SuPpPosE then ſome General Calamity to befal the 
Trade of the Kingdom: — Or, to put a more /friting 
Caſe, Suppoſe the Muth of the Thames to be choked up 
with Sands and Marſhes (as that fine River in France, the 
Rhone, really is) fo as to afford no Port worth menti- 
oning for the Purpoſes of Commerce: In ſuch a me- 
lancholy Cafe, the Merchants, Manufacturers, Owners of 
Ships, Sailors, and all the altitudes of Tradeſmen de- 
pendant upon this Commerce, would indeed be the fr 
affected; but they would not be the GREATEST Lo- 
SERS, For after the ft Shock, they would zafily re- 
move with the beſt of their Effects, and try their For- 
tunes elſewhere. But the Landed Gentleman, what muſt 
he, do? he is bound down to the Soil, and camot remove 
his Eſtate, though the Perſans are gone, who uſed to 
conſume the Product of it. Thus the Evil becomes in- 
curable, and perpetual with regard to him, and every Day 
increaſing: whereas with reſpe& to the Merchant, it 
was only a Shock at firſt, which he has the Chance of 
getting the better of, by removing to a more advanta- 
geous Situation. | | 
IT is fervently to be wiſhed, that Providence may 
never viſit Us with ſo terrible a Judgment, as the chok- 
ing up the Mouth of our Principal River leading to the 


Metropolis of the Kingdom. But the bare Suppoſal of 


ſach a Caſe is ſufficient to prove, I humbly preſume,, 
with irreſiſtible Evidence, That the Landed Gentlemen 
In the Counties adjacent to London are more deeply in- 
tereſted in the Conſequences of ths Trade of London, 

than 
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than the Merchants themſelves : And therefore, That 
thoſe ſuppoſed Diſtinctions of Landed Intereſt and Trad- 
ing Intereſt, in the Senſe they are commonly uſed, are 
the moſt ile and filly, as well as falſe and murious, that 
ever divided Mankind. tt, 
Bur above all, we muſt beg leave to obſerve, by 
way of Inducement to the Landed Gentleman to turn his 
Thoughts to this Study, 'That his very private Intereſt is 
rather a Help, than a Detriment to him in the Proſecution 
of it. It puts no wrong Biaſs upon his Mind, but di- 
rects him to the true Point of Light, from whence to 
ſee, and to judge of theſe Affairs: which is a Circum- 
| ſtance in ſome reſpects peculiar to his Situation. 
Fox, if we ſuppoſe the Scene ſtill to continue in 
and about Londen, (though the ſame would hold true of 
any other Part of the Kingdom) as the private Intereſt 
of the Landed Gentleman ariſes from the General Com- 
merce of the Place, he can have no partial Views in re- 
lation to Trade, nor can reap any Advantage from Mo- 
* Ercluſtue Companies, or ſuch like deſtructive 
Artifices. The more Perſons there are employed in every 
Branch of Buſineſs, the more there will be to conſume 
the Produce of his Eftate: ſo that he will have no Temp- 
tations to complain, That the Trade is over flocked, or 
wiſh the Promotion of this Trade, in order to the Declen- 
n of that. In ſhort, his own Intergſt is connected with 
the Good of the Whole ; fo that he cannot but be ex- 
tremely well qualified to under/tand and to promote it, if 
he will pleaſe to make Ule of the Advantages he is hap- 
pily poſſeſſed of Ry 
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The principal Abvax TAGES of FRANCE 
with reſpect to TRADE. 
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EE Natural Produce and Commodities of 
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WI the Country. Theſe are chiefly Wines, 
Brandies, Silk, Linen, Hemp, and 
Oil. I do not mention Corn, for 
though they raiſe a great deal, yet, as 

they are great Bread - Eaters, they con- 
ſume a great deal, and have little to ſpare for Exportation. 

Their Harveſts alſo are more precarious than ours, and 
often fail. Cn | : | 

II. The Subordination of the common People is an un- 
Sheakable Advantage to them in reſpect to Trade. —By this 
means, the Manufacturers are always kept induſtrious : 
They dare not run into ſhocking Lewdneſs and Debauch- 
ery ; to Drunkenneſs they are not inclined. They * are 
obliged to enter into the married State ; whereby they 
raiſe up large Families to Labour, and keep down the hy | 

| | 0 


*The Law of France obliges all unmarried Men to ſerve 
as common Soldiers in the Militia and the Army, unleſs they 
have particular Exemptions on Account of their Stations and 


Profeſſions, 
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of it: and conſequently, by working cheaper, enable the 
Merchant to / the cheaper. 5 

III. Tak Rules and Regulations they are obliged to ob- 
ſerve in Manufacturing their Goods, and Expoſing them to 
Fale, is a great Advantage to the Credit of their Ma- 
nufactures, and conſequently to Trade. All Sorts of 
Goods for Exportation muſt undergo an Inſpection of 
the proper Officer in the publick Hall; there they are 
compared with the Patterns or Samples delivered in be- 
fore. The Bad, and ſuch as do not an/wer to their Sam- 
ples, are confiſcated, with a Fine levied upon the Offend- 
er. By theſe means, the fraudulent Deſigns of private 
Traders, who would get rich at the publick Expence, are 
prevented, and the National Manufactury conſtantly kept 
up in high Credit. | „„ 

IV. Their excellent Roads, their navigable Rivers and Ca- 
mals, are of ſingular Advantage to their Trade. — Their 
great Roads are always in good Order, and always car- 
ried on in a Hraight Line, where the Nature of the 
Ground will permit; and made at a moſt prodigious 
Expence ; each Province being obliged to make and re- 
pair their own Roads. And yet there is no Expence 
for Turnprikes from one End of the Kingdom to the other. 

TREIR Rivers are indeed, for the moſt Part, the 
Work of Nature; the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and 
the Rhone, with all the Rivers which fall into them, help 
to carry on a Communication with moſt of the great 
Cities of the Kingdom. 1 e 

Bur their Canals are their own proper Praiſe; and 
equally deſerving Admiration on Account of their Gran- 
deur and Contrivance, as for their Uefulne to Trade, in 
lowering the Price of Carriage. Among theſe, that of 
Languedoc, and the two Canals of Orleans and Briare, 
are worthy to be particularly mentioned. By means of 
the former, a Communication is opened between Boyr- 
deaux and Marſeilles, between the Ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, Without paſling through the Streights of G7b- 
raltar, and ſurrounding all the Coaſts of Portugal and 
Spain: and by Virtue of the two latter, an eaſy Inter- 
courſe is maintained between all the great Towns ſitu- 
ated on the Seine and the Loire. Many other Ganals 
there are, and more ſtill intended to be made, greatly ad- 
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V. The French enjoy a great Advantage in the Goodneſs 
of their Sugar Colonies.— It is not owing to any ſuperior 
Skill in them, or wrong Conduct in us, nor yet any great- 
er Oeconomy in their Planters, or Profuſeneſs in ours, (for 
upon the ſtricteſt Enquiry both will be found to be very 
culpable) that they exceed us in the Cheapneſs or Goodneſs 
of their Commodities; but becauſe our Leeward I/lands 
are worn out, being originally of no Depth of Soil; and 
the Ground is more upon a Level, conſequently more 
ſubject to be burnt up; whereas their Iſlands are ſtill ve- 
ry good. In Martinico particularly the Ground is rich, 
the Soil deep, diverſified with high Fills, affording copious 
Streams of Water, and refreſhing Shades. Another great 
Advantage which the French have over the Engliſb in 
their Sugar Colonies is their Agrarian Law, whereby 
Monopoliſts are prevented from engroſſing too much 
Land. So that the Number of Whites are greatly en- 
creaſed, the Lands improved, more Commodities raiſed, 
the Planters ob/iged to a more frugal Manner of Living, 
and all Things rendered cheaper. By theſe Means Mar- 
tinico can muſter 16000 fighting Men; but Jamaica, 
which is near three Times as large, only 4000. Add 
to this, that the Inhabitants of old France do not uſe the 
tenth Part of the Sugars for Home Conſumption, which the 
Engliſh do ; and therefore have that Commodity to export 
again to Foreign Markets, and with it to encreaſe the Na- 
tional Wealth. | | LY 
VI. The French Colonies receive all their Luxuries and 
| Refinements of Living from their Mother Country; which is 
a very great Advantage to it. They are not ſuffered, nor 
indeed doth it appear that they are much inclined, to go 
to any other Shop or Market for theſe Things. Neither 
have they ſet up any Manufactures of their own, to the 
Prejudice of their Mother Country. Indeed, as to the 
\. Nereſſaries of Life, they ſupply themſelves with them 
where they can; and frequently buy of the Eng/;/h. But 
this is a Caſe. of Nece//ity, which cannot be ſubject to 
Reſtraints. As to Articles of Luxury, Parade, and Plea- 
ſure, we very ſeldom hear that they buy any of them 

from us. | 
VII. The Manner of collecting their Duties on ſzveral 
Sorts of Goods imported is of greater Advantage to Trade, 
than can caſily be imagined, In the Port of RY 

| | an 
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(and I- take it for granted ſo good a Regulation obtains 
in other Places) there are public Warehouſes, very pro- 
er and convenient, adjoining to the Cuſtom-houſe. And 
all Proviſions and Goods neceſſary for the Uſe of their 
Sugar Colonies are there depoſited by the Merchant, 
till the Ship fails, Duty free, paying only a moderate 
Price for Cellerage. When ſhe returns, the Sugars, &c. 
are landed in the King's Ware-houſes, where they remain, 
till the Importer has found a Purchaſer for a proper 
Quantity: Then he pays the Duty for that, and has it 
taken away, letting the Reſt continue. Or if he intends 
theſe Goods for Exportatien, there they lie ready and 
convenient. By this means he is never driven to Streights 
on Account of the King's Duty; and is enabled to car- 
ry on a very extenſive Trade with a ſmall Stock, The 
Conſequence of which is, that many Perſons are here- 
by capacitated to enter con/iderably into Commerce, who 
could not otherwiſe have done it. For 10007. 
Sterling in France will go near as far as Two Thouſand 
Pounds in England. Not to mention, That as there is 
no Money immediately advanced on Account of the 
King's Duty, the whole Gains of the Merchant will 
ariſe only from the Money afually in Trade: Now as 
this is leſs by near one half to what it would have been, 
had the Duty been all paid at once; conſequently he can 
afford to ſell one ba, leſs than he muſt have demanded in 
the other Caſe. | . 
VIII. Their Neigbbourbood to Spain, and preſent Con- 
nection with it, is of ſo great Advantage, as to be worth 
all their Trade beſides. For it is certain, they get more 
from the Spaniards than all the Trading Nations in 
Europe, Their Poor from Perigord, Linioſin, and other 
Places, come yearly into Spain to reap their Corn, and 
gather in their Vintage; and carry back what they have 
earned to ſpend in France, 'The Fiſhermen from Bayonne, 
and the neighbouring Places, ſupply them with great 
Quantities both of freſh and ſalt Fiſh to eat on Fafi-Days, 
and to keep Lent, The Pedlars and Shopkeepers in Spain 
are moſtly French, who retire into their own Country, 
when they have made their Fortunes. The Towns in 
Languedoc ſupply them with Cloth, Silks, and Stockings, 
Rowen with Hats, and coarſe Linen Stuffs ; Abbeville, with 
ſuperfine Cloths 3 Amiens and Arras, with Worſted and 
Li 2 e Camblet 
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Camblet Stuffs ; and Lions, with all Sorts of rich Silks, 
Gold and Silver Lace, &c. for their Conſumption both 
in Europe and America. In ſhort, the greateſt Part of 
the Produce of the Mines of Fotoſi is brought into France. 
Hence it is, that their Payments are all in Silver: and 
Cold is more ſcarce in France, in the Currency of Coin, 
than Silver is in England. A plain Proof, that they have 
the great Trade to Spain, as we have to Portugal. 
IX. Their Addreſs in drawing raw Materials from other 
Countries ts work up in their own ſerves greatly to enlarge 
and extend their Trade. France produces ſome Woot 
and Silit, but not a fourth Part of what they mani facture. 
Wool they import from Barbary, the Levant, and Spain. 
They alſo bring Wool from Switzerland. Some little 
perhaps is run from England; but, I have good Reaſon 
to believe, not much. The Quantity from Ireland is 
very conſiderable ; which is owing to our own wrong Po- 
licy. The beſt of their raw Silk they draw from Pie- 
mont, the Levant, Itah, and Spain, Their Cotton is 
brought from the Levant, and from their Sugar Co- 
lonies. And the Aſbes for making Soap at Marſeilles, 
are chiefly imported from Egypt. 
X. They reap unſpeakable Advantage, by the Permiſſion and 
couragement given to Foreign Merchants and Manufacturers 
to ſettle among them. By this good Policy the Price of La- 
bour is always kept ſufficiently low. A Competition and. 
Emulation are raiſed, who ſhall work, and ſell the cheap- 
et; which muſt turn out greatly to the National Advan- 
tage, though it may not be fo favourable to the private 
ntereſt of Individuals. For theſe Reaſons, the Govern- 
ment is particularly gentle and indulgent to Foreigners, And 
the Situation of the Country is greatly aſſiſtant to this 
Diſpoſition of the Government. France is ſurrounded 
with populous, that is, prolifice Nations, who have no 
Trade and Manufactures of their own to employ their 
Poor. Flanders, all Germany on the Side of the Rhine, 
Switzerland, Savoy, and ſome Parts of Itah, pour their 
ſupernumerary Hands every Year into France; where they 
are careſſed, and received into the Army, or the Manu- 
facture, according to their Inclinations. The Rhone is 
ſo eaſy and cheap a Conveyance, for the Swarms of In- 
| habitants bordering on the Lake of Geneva, that ſo ſmall 
a Sum as One Shilling, or Eighteen Pence each * 
| wi 
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will bring them to the chief Manufacturing Town in the 


Kingdom, viz. Lions. And there are ſaid to be no leſs 
than Ten Thouſand Swiſs and Cermans employed in that 
City. The Numbers alſo in all the other Commercial 
Towns are very great, and daily increaſing. 5 
XI. The Engliſh Monopolies, which are 7 adgſtructive to 
the Intereſts of Great Britain, become, for the very ſame Rea- 
ſan, of the greateſt Benefit and Advantage to France. Mar- 
ſeilles is a flagrant, and a melancholy Proof of this Aſ- 
ſertion. For the Trade of this Place hath flouriſhed and 
zncreaſed juſt in the ſame Proportion, as that of our Turky 
Company ſunk and declined. All the fine Streets and 
new Buildings of the City date their Original from this 


Period. So that we may truly ſay, They were built, and 


are now ſupported, by the excluſrve Turky Company of 


England. Moreover, the Engliſh Hudſan's-Bay Company 


js the only Cauſe, which can make the French Settle- 
ments in ſo wretched a Country as the Northern Parts of 
Canada, to flouriſh ; with ſo difficult and dangerous a Na- 
vigation, as that up the Bay of St. Lawrence, It is this, 
and no other, is the Cauſe that enables them to extend their 
Colonies, and to underſell the Engliſh in all the Articles of 
Furr ; which they apparently do in Times of Peace. 
XII. The publick Stock of Wealth is greatly increaſed, by 
Foreigners of all Countries travelling among them. — The Ad- 
vantages from hence accruing have not been ſo much 
attended to, as, I humbly think, they juſtly deſerve. 
For while theſe Foreigners reſide in the Country, they 


not only pay for their Food and Board at an high Rate, 
but they alſo cath themſelves with the Manufatures of 


it, and buy many Curioſities. But this is not all: For, 
having contracted a Libing to the Produce. and Manu- 
factures of the Country they travelled in, they continue 
to uſe them when they are returned to their own ; and 
ſo introduce them to the Knowledge, Eſteem, and Approba- 
tion of others: This begets a Demand; and a Demand 
 for,them draws on a Correſpondence, and a ſettled Com- 
merce, Theſe are the Advantages which the French en- 
joy by ſuch Numbers of Foreigners travelling among them; 
whereas they ſcarce ever travel themſelves ; and by that 

Means circulate the Money in their own Country. 
XIII. FRANCE enjoys no ſmall Advantage, as it doth not 
toſe much by the Article of Smuggling, in compatiſon to what 
| England 
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England doth. This is owing to the Strictneſs of their 
Government, the many Spies they have upon every 
Man's Actions, and being able to puniſh the lighteſt 
Offence more ſeverely, and in a more ſummary Way 
than we can, or is conſiſtent with a free Conſtitution 
to do. | 
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The Principal DISADVANTAGES of FRANCE 
| with regard 40 TRADE. 


1. ex H E firſt Diſaduantage to a free Trade is the Go- 
vernment, which is arbitrary and deſpotick ; and 


| therefore ſuch a Merchant would not chuſe to live un- 


der, if he knows the Sweets of Liberty in another 
Country, and has no Attachment of Family, or Inte- 
reſt to keep him ſtill in France. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, his Property, 2 ſpeaking, is ſecure enough, 
but his Perſon is not ſo. To explain this, we muſt beg 
Leave to obſerve, That though there are fixed and ſlated 
Laws in France to decide all Cauſes, as here in England; 
ſo that a Man may know the Rules he is to be govern- 


ed by in thoſe Reſpects, and can have an open Trial for 


his Life and Fortune: yet there are no Laws to aſcer- 
tain the Nature of Political Offences, or to gircumſcribe 
the Power of the Judge : So that he muſt be entirely at 
the Mercy of the Lieutenant de Police, and his Deputies ; 
who can impriſon him at will, without aſſigning any Rea- 
ſon, or bringing any Evidence to confront him. And 
therefore his oy Security conſiſts, in being continually 
laviſb in the Praiſe of the King and the Miniftry, and in 
ſaying nothing which may afford the leaſt Pretence to 
the Spies, who ſwarm all over the Kingdom, to inform 
againſt him, „ 

II. The ſecond Diſadvantage to the Freedom of Trade, is 


the Romiſh Religion ; which has added to its many other 


Abſurdities a Spirit, of Cruelty and Perſecution, fo re- 
pugnant to the Scope and Tendency of the Goſpel ——There- 
fore a Proteſiant Merchant, if at the ſame Time a con- 
ſcientiaus Man, will find himſelf very often reduced to 

| | great 
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great Difficulties, in order to avoid on the one Hand the 


Sin of Hypocriſy, by Compliances againſt his Conſcience, or 
on the other, the Danger attending the Exerciſe of his 


Religion, and the Educating of his Children in the Pro- 


teſtant Way. This, I ſay, will often happen, even at 
preſent ; though the Bigotry of the Court of France is 
not near ſo great, as it was in former times. 

III. AnNoTHER great Burden, and conſequently a Di/- 
advantage to the Trade of France, is, The great Number 
of Religious of both Sexes. The loweſt Computation 
of theſe amounts to near Three Hundred Thouſand 
Perſons: a great Part of which Number might, and 
would be employed in Trade and Manufa#ures ; and the 
Reſt might be uſeful to Society in other Spheres. But 
that is not all; They are a very heavy Weight upon the 
Publick. Ya/? Eſtates are appropriated for the Support of 
ſome of the Religious Orders, whoſe Fund is continually 
accumulating, not only by Legacies and Donations, but 
alſo by whatever Fortune each Perſon is poſſeſſed of, at 
the Time of taking the Jaw. And others, who are of 
the Mendicant Orders, and are allowed to have no Pro- 
perty, become a continual Tax upon the Induſtry and 
Charity of the People: and theſe moſtly of the middling 
and lower Sort, Not to mention the increaſing Riches 
and dead Wealth in all their Churches. 

IV. A fourth great Diſadvantage to the Trade of 
France, is the numerous and poor Nobility.— The Nature 
and Conſtitution of that Government require the Notion 
of Birth and Family to be kept up very high, as it will 
always create an indigent Nobility, and conſequently de- 
pendant upon the Court for ſuch Preferments as may not 
derogate, or bring a Stain upon their Family. Moreover, 


the ſame refined Policy induces the Court to make the 


r the moſt Honourable; as it 
muſt render the whole Body of the Nobility Soldiers ta 
fight their Battles; the Richer ſerving for Clory, and the 
Poorer for an honourable Support. The Conſequence of 
all this is, That they heartily deſpiſe the Bourgeois *, 

7 | that 


* In France, the Inhabitants are uſually diſtinguiſhed by 


three Ranks, or Orders; The Mob leſſe, the Bourgeois, and 


the Paiſans. Each of theſe are totally diſtin& from the _ 25 
| The 
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that is, the Merchant and Tradeſman : and he, when he 
gets rich, is as deſirous of quitting ſo d;/honourable an 
Employ, wherein his Riches cannot ſecure him from 


Inſult and Contempt. Being therefore ambitious of rai- 
ſing his own Family to be of the Nohleſſe, he leaves off 
Trade' as ſoon as he can, and breeds up _— to the 
Military Profeſſion, or purchaſes ſome Office in the 
Law or Civil Government, which may enable them. 

V. TRE Trade of France ſuffers another Inconve- 


niency by the Nature of its Taxes.— Some of theſe, 


in certain Provinces, are very arbitrary; as the Taille, 
which is levied moſtly upon the poor Peaſants and Ma- 
nufacturers in the Country Villages. Others are very 
heavy : as the Duty upon Salt, which is ſhockingly oppreſ- 
five, Others again, though not quite ſo oppreſſive, are 
yet equally improperly laid; becauſe they are upon the 
Necefſaries of Life, which are to feed the Tradeſmen, 
and to vidual the Shipping. Thus, for Example, all 
Sorts of Proviſions, Corn, Wine, Butchers Meat, Poul- 
try, Eggs, Fiſh, Garden- Stuff, and Fruit, pay a Duty 
at the Entrance of ſome of their great Cities. There 
are Duties alſo lately laid upon Soap and Candles. And 
in the Pais des Etats, where the mo/? grievous of theſe 


Impoſts are not levied, they lay a Provincial Duty upon 
POO, 1 ä all 


The Paſterity of the Nebleſſe are all Nobleſſe, though ever ſo 
poor, and though not honowred with the Titles of Count, 
Marquis, &c. as Noblemen are here in England. The Poſterity 
of a Bourgeois, though ever ſo rich, and though the Family 
have /eft off Trade a Hundred Years ago, are ſtill but Bour- 
goers, until they are ennobled by Patent or have wiped off the 
Diſgrace of having been Merchants, by ſome fgnal Military 
Service, or have purchaſed ſome honourable Employ. There- 
fore when the Vobleſſe call the Merchants Bourgeois, Burgeſſes, 
they mean it gs a Term of Infamy and Reproach, anſwering to 
that of pitiful loo Merchant in Engliſh. Indeed, by ſome 

Ordinances, the Nobleſſe are permitted to engage in certain 
Branches of foreign and pre on Trade, without bringing 
any Stain upon their Family. But theſe Permiſſions will have 
little Efficacy to induce the Nobility to turn Merchants, as 
long as the Military Service is ſo highly exalted in Credit and 
Reputation above Merchandize. 'The very Genius of the 
Government, makes a it Scax DAL not to be a Hldier Laws 
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all Things going in or out of that Province; which makes 


the Merchandize ſo paſſing through become the dearer 
at a foreign Market. 


VI. THE Maitriſes, which ſo generally prevail in 
France, is a Clog to the Trade of the Country. Theſe 
Maitriſes are much the ſame as our Companies in Towns 
Corporate; only we have this Advantage, That in 
England their pernicious Effects can be more eaſily 
eluded by having Shops, &c. within Glaſs Windows. 
Beſides, our het Manufacturing Towns, ſuch as Ber- 
mingham, Mancheſter, and even four fifths of London 
itſelf, viz. Weſtminſter, Southwark, and all the Suburbs, 
have no Companies at all. Whereas in France all Tradeſ- 
men are obliged to be free of their proper Maitriſes, 


before they can ſet up. The Fine for this, in ſome 


Trades, is very conſiderable. And there is alſo, in 
Times of War, an annual Demand of a certain Pro- 
portion of Men out of each Maitriſe : which is under- 
ſtood to imply a Sum of Money by way of equivalent. 


Thus, the more theſe Maitriſes become uſeful to ſupply 


the Exigencies of the Government at a Pinch, the more 
Privileges they will acquire ; and the greater the Privi- 
lege is of any particular Company, the leſs will be the 
general Trade of the Country. 

VII. Thx French ſuſtain ſome Diſadvantage by their 
Monopolies and excluſive Characters. — They have an Eaft- 
India Company at Port POrient : Marſeilles is a free Port 
for the Levant and Barbary Trade; whereas there is a 
Duty of 20 per Cent. upon all Merchandize of thoſe 
Countries, if imported into any other Port of France in 
the Mediterranean, And even at Marſeilles, there is a 
particular excluſive Company for importing Corn and 
Wool from Africa. Lions is free for all Silks entering, 
or going out ; whereas there is an heavy Duty in the 


neighbouring Towns; by which means, Lions may be 


ſaid to have an excluſive Character. And there is good 
Reaſon to conclude, there is ſomething of the fame 
Nature for the Turky Cloth at Carcaſſonne, the Silk and 
Worſted Stockings at Mſmes, the Clothing for the Sol- 
diery at Lodeve, the Superfine Cloth at Abbeville, the 
Stuffs at Amiens, the Camblets at Arras, the painted 
Linens and Cottons at Rowen, &c. 55 hos 
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VIII. Tux French labour under no ſmall Diſadvan- 
tage on Account of the Expence they are at in the Article of 
Shipping. They have more Men to navigate their 
Ships than the Exgliſb, becauſe they are not ſo expert 
Sailors. They muſt carry ſome ſupernumerary Land- 
men, by the King's Orders: They muſt have many Of- 
ficers to govern theſe Men, becauſe the Merchant is to 
be reſponſible for them when the Ship returns. Theſe 
Officers will have a grand Table, a Cook, and new 
Bread every Day. The Ship lies long in Port, if ſent 
to the WYoff- Indies to diſpoſe of the Cargo: Becauſe 
their Creolians are ſaid to be fo dihmneftl, that they do 
not care to truſt them with Commiſſions. And ſo the 
Expences of the Officers and of the Crew run very 
high. Add to this, that the Officer belonging to the 
Marine in France will find Ways and Means to give 
great Trouble to the Merchant, both as to the Choice 
of Sailors, and of Officers, unleſs he is properly conſi- 
dered: Which is generally done by buying ſome Ship 
Stores of himſelf, or Friends, at an extraordinary Price. 

IX. Tax two National Vices of the French, Gaming 
and Fine Clothes, is a great Hurt to their Trade. 
Theſe Expences cannot be ſupported but by a large 
Profit; and that will always leſſen the Demand at a „o- 
_ reign Market, if their Neighbours can afford to ſell cheaper. 
Not to mention the /wift Ruin which Gaming ſometimes 
brings on, and the Loſs of Time occaſioned by it. 

X. The Situation of the French Ports, is a great 
Diſadvantage to them, with reſpect to the Hamburg and 
Northern Trade: And in regard to the Sauthern and 
 Weſt-Indies, they are not better ſituated ; and are not 
near ſo many, nor ſo good as ours, eſpecially if we take 
Ireland into the Account. They have only an Advan- 
tage with reſpect to the Mediterranean. | 

XI. Tnz Farming of the Revenue is another great 
Diſadvantage to the Commerce of France, For theſe 
have moſt immoderate Profits, and live in all the Splen- 
dor and Expence of the firſt Princes of the Blood. 
And as they act by the King's Authority, they tyrannize 
over the Subjects with Impunity.—Yet I cannot ſee 
how the French Government can be without ſuch a Ser 
of People, For when Money is wanted, they are 
ready to lend, while the Subject is afraid: Therefore 
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they borrow of the Subject, giving their own Securi- 
ties, and then lend the Government at an advanced 
Price, paying themſelves, as the Duties are collected. 
To theſe Diſadvantages, it has been intimated, I 
ought to have mentioned their many Holidays, on 
which they “ muſt not work, and their pompous Pro- 
«© ceſſions which draw the People a gazing after them.“ 
The Thought did occur to me before, at the Time 
of writing the firſt Edition : But I ſuppreſſed it then, 
and now beg Leave to aſſign the Reaſons ; viz, In the 
firſt Place, theſe Things are greatly wearing off in 
France every Day; ſo that the Loſs.of Time is not fo 
conſiderable, as one may imagine, Secondly, Allow- 
ing that ſome Time is idled away during theſe Holidays, 
and in ſeeing Proceſſions, &c. ſtill, if we caſt up the 
Account of the Time and Money which are ſpent here 
in England by all forts of Manufacturers in Horſe-Races, 


_ Cock-fightings, Cricket-Matches, Bull-baitings, but 


more eſpecially in Mobbing and Electioneering, (all 
which are not in France) I am perſwaded, we ſhall find 
the Advantage gained over them, on the Score of their 
Holidays and Proceſſions, to be none at all; and that 
upon comparing both Articles together, the Amount of 
the Diſadvantages will be found to be greater on our 
Side, than on theirs, | 
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The principal ADVANTAGES of GREAT 
BRITAIN 2th reſpect to TRADE. 


I. HE * natural Produce and Commodities of 
„the Country ;” Corn, Wool, Lead, Tin, 


Copper, Coal, Butter, Cheeſe, Tallow, Leather. 
All which are not to be found in France, in that Plenty 


and Abundance they are in England. 
II. The Number, Goodneſs, and Situation of our 
Ports.“ Thoſe on the Weſtern Side of Great Bri- 
tain (eſpecially if we reckon Ireland a Part of ourſelves, 
and include both Iflands under one GENERAL INTE- 
REST, as in Reaſon and Policy we ought to do) are. 
almoſt as well ſituated for the Southern Trade, as the 
| French. 
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French : They are four times as many in Number, and 
much better for Safety, and Depth of Water. And as 
to the North and Baltick Trade, the French can come 
into no Compariſon with ours. | | 

III.“ Nature has been very bountiful, in beſtowing 
&« on us ſuch excellent Fiſheries;“ particularly the 
Herring-Fiſhery, on the Northern Coaſts of Scotland, 
and the Cod on the South Weſt of Ireland. — Theſe 
great Advantages are always in our Power to cultivate 
and improve; and it is our Fault, and our Reproach, 
that we dont: K N | 

IV. Ex6LanD enjoys another Advantage by means 
of its free Government.” — A Merchant can go to 
Law with the Crown, as ealily as with a private Sub- 
ject. The Judges are for the Life of the Prince on 
the Throne, and conſequently not under the immediate 
Influence of the Court. No Man's Perſon can be de- 
tained, but a Reaſon muſt be given, and the Matter 
brought to an open Trial, where his Equals are to be 
his Judges, and to decide between him and the Crown, 
whether» he hath committed an Offence againſt the 
State, or not. eee abt Df 

V. ANOTHER ineſtimable Bleſſing, and a' great Ad- 
vantage, conſidered merely in a Commercial View, is 
ce the Liberty of Conſcience we enjoy in theſe King- 
e doms.”—Every Man is permitted to worſhip GoÞp 

in the Way he thinks the right and true, without Fear 
or Reſerve; and may educate his Children in his own 
Religion. The Roman Catholicks indeed are under 
ſome legal Diſcouragements : But it is plain, the Le- 
giſlature conſidered them rather as a Political, than a 
Religious Se, when thoſe Laws were enacted. And 
the preſent Government, by its Conduct towards them, 
has given them ſufficiently to underſtand, That they 
ſhall not be diſturbed in the free Exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion, provided they will give no Diſturbance to the 
State in Civil Affairs, by ſiding with its Enemies. This, 
ſurely, is but a reaſonable: Demand: And here the 
Matter ſeems to reſt. 9 815 | 

VI. ENGLAND has always enjoy'd an Advantage in 
Trade, „as its Manufacturers have been in high Re- 
© pute for their Skill and Ingenuity.”—Our Locks, 
Chains, Clock-work, Mathematical - Inſtruments, 

1 5 C-3 on and 
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and all Soxts of Cutlery Ware, far exceed all others at 
this Day, and are deſervedly preferred by foreign Na- 


tions. And our Sailors are conſiderably ſuperior to the 


French, in their Art and Dexterity. - 


VII. ENGLan D enjoys a very viſible Advantage over 


France, as the whole Bulk of our People may be 
ce concerned in Trade, if they pleaſe, without any Diſ- 


reputation to their Families.” The Profeſſion of a 


Merchaat is eſteemed full as honourable as that of an 
Officer. And no Man need leave off Trade, when he 
finds himſelf rich, in order to be reſpected as a Gentle- 
man. It is likewiſe no Scandal for younger Brothers 
of the moſt antient Families to be bred up to Trade 
and Buſineſs. | | E INTE; 17 

VIII. Ws enjoy a ſingular Advantage by our vaſt 
& Colonies on the Continent of America.” — From 
Newfoundland to Georgia, is an immenſe Country; 
where all the Inhabitants do uſe more or leſs of the 
Growth of their Mother Country ; and England again 
receives the Produce and Growth of theirs. . This is a 
mutual Benefit, and ſtill improveable.  _ 

IX. TRE Ifland of Jamaica has ſome Advantages 


cover any of the French Iſlands, on Account of its Si- 


tuation, to carry on a beneficial Trade with the Spanyþ 


Main; the Sweets of which have been ſo ſufficiently 


felt during the late War, as to need no further Illuſtra- 
tion. And this Iſland is capable of great Improve- 
ments in many other Reſpects. | 

X. THe very Wants of Great Britain, in one Re- 


e ſpect, might be turned into a ſingular Advantage over 


© the French in another.” —Tt is certain, France can- 


„ not carry on a Trade to moſt Countries, with that 


% Advantage to the Country it trades with, as the 
« Engliſh can.” For Example; The Engiyh can trade 
with che Spaniards to MUTUAL Advantage: If the 


Engliſh export Cloth and Stuffs to Spain, they can take 


off Fruits, Oil, and Wine, by way of Barter. Whereas 


the French can make no uſe of theſe Commodities, 
having ſo much of their own Growth both to uſe, and to 
ſpare.—A Gonſideration of this Nature, well timed, 


and ſtrongly urged, might have a good Effect upon the 


Spaniſh Court, to induce them to favour the £ngli/h 
Commerce, and diſcountenance the French. It is owing 


| to 
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to the ſucceſsful Application of Sir Paul Methuen on 
this very Head, when Envoy to the Court of Portugal, 
that the Engliſb at this Day enjoy the whole Trade of 
Portugal, and that the French, in a Manner, are excluded. 

XI. ““ TRE low Intereſt of Money, and the eaſy 


e and expeditious Transfers in the Funds, give to 


«& Great Britain a manifeſt Advantage in the Affairs of 
«© Commerce.” For were the Intereſt as high as in 
France, the Exportation of our Manufactures would 
be much dearer, as every Exporter would expect to 
et a Profit ſuperior to the Intereſt of Money; the 
ure Conſequence of which would be a Leſſening of 


the Quantity exported, — Beſides, the Merchants of 
London, by means of Eaft-India Bonds, and the quick 


"Transfer of Stocks, are enabled to make a Profit of 


their Money, when not employed in Trade ; by which 
Means they can afford to buy and ſell for leſs Gains. 


PESOS E TED x c t OSS & cc cn in chi 


The principal Dis AD VAN TAC ES of GREAT 
BRITAIN with regard to TRADE 


I. IHE firſt and carrtat Diſadvantage, is “ the 
; © Want of Subordination in the lower Claſs 
ce of People”. — This is attended with dreadful Con- 
ſequences, both in a Commercial and a Moral View. 
If they are Subject to little or no Controul, they will 


run into Vice: Vice is attended with Expence, which 


muſt be ſupported either by an high Price for their 
Labour, or by Methods ſtill more deſtructive. The 
End of all is Poverty and Diſeaſe ; and ſo they be- 
come a loathſome Burthen to the Publickx. Nothing 
is more viſible, than the great Difference between the 


Morals and Induſtry of the manufacturing Poor in 


France and in England. In the former, they are ſo- 
ber, frugal, and laborious : They marry, and have 
Flocks of Children, whom they bring up to Labour. 
In the latter, they are given up to Drunkenneſs and 


Debauchery: The Streets ſwarm with Proſtitutes, who 


ſpread the Infection, till they are carried to an Hoſpi- 
| | C 4 | ; tal 3 
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tal, or their Grave. The Men are as bad as can be de- 
ſcribed ; who become more vicious, more indigent and 
idle, in Proportion to the Advance of Wages, and the 
Cheapneſs of Proviſions: Great Numbers of both 
Sexes never working at all, while they have anything 
to ſpend upon their Vices. | gee 
II. THz *© prodigious Expence of Electioneering, 
e is another fatal Stab to Trade and Induſtry,” — It js 
not only ſo much Money ſpent, but it is ſpent moſtly 
upon Manufacturers; and fo it gives them a Taſte for 
Idleneſs, and brings on an Habit of Drunkenneſs, and 
Extravagance. The Want alſo of Subordination, juſt 
now complained of, is moſtly to be imputed to the 


ſame Cauſe, as it ſets them above Controul, frees them 


from all Reſtraint, and brings down the Rich to pay 
their Court to them, contrary to the juſt and proper 
Order of Society. 8 | 3 

III. ANOTHER very great Burden on the Engljh 
Commerce, “ is the vaſt Numbers of Poor; and thoſe 
e every. Day increaſing,” — If we trace the Matter to 
its Fountain-head, we ſhall find it to be owing princi- 
pally to the ſame, Cauſes, viz, Electioneering, and the 
Want of Subordination. And if a Calculation was 
made of the Expences of Electioneering, and the ru- 
inous Conſequences of it, together with the annual 
Poor Tax, I am: very ſure it would exceed, in the 
Proportion, what France expends in maintaining Three 
Hundred Thouſand Religious of both Sexes : So that 


we gain no Advantage over France in this Reſpect, 


through our own Diſſoluteneſs and ill Management, 
IV. Our Trade is greatly burthened by the“ Na- 
ce ture of moſt of our Taxes, and the Manner of col- 
ce lecting them.” — The Cuſtoms on the Goods im- 
ported, make thoſe Goods come much dearer to the 
Conſumer, than they would do, if the Conſumer him- 
ſelf was to pay the Duty : And this becomes a, ſtrong 
Temptation to our People to Smuggle. The Taxes 
upon the Neceſſaries of Life, are in Fact ſo many 
Taxes upon Trade and Induſtry : And ſuch muſt be 
accounted the Duties upon Soap, Coal, Candles, Salt 
and Leather, Likewiſe the Duties upon the Importa- 
tion of Foreign raw Materials, to be employed in our 
Manufactures, are ſo many Fetters and Chains to pre- 
| 3588 
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vent the Progreſs of Labour and Circulation of Wealth. 


Theſe Impoſts were firſt laid on, under a Notion of 
promoting the Landed Intereſt ; but happy would it 
have been for theſe Kingdoms, if the Landed Gentle- 
men had underſtood their Zeal in promoting it. 
Moxegoves, the expenſive Manner of collecting all 
our Cuſtoms, is ſtill an additional Diſadvantage ; ſuch 
as the Multiplication and Splitting of Offices, Patent- 
Places, Fees, Sine-Cures, Penſions, &c. Sc. Theſe 
Things indeed create a Dependance upon the Court, 
and are ſaid to ſtrengthen the Hands of the Govern- 


ment; but if they do ſo in one Reſpect, they weaken 


it much more in another. They give roo juſt Cauſe for 
Complaint ; the beſt Friends of the preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment are grieved to ſee any Meaſures which they can- 
not vindicate. Repeated Murmurs, where there is a 
real Foundation for them, naturally tend to alienate the 
Affections of the Bulk of the People, which above all 
Things ſhould be guarded againſt ; becauſe in Times 
of actual Danger, it is the People, and not Place-Men 
and Penſioners, who can ſave the Government, and 
oppoſe themſelves againſt the Invaſions of Foreign, or 
the Inſurrections of Domeſtick Enemies: As was plain- 


ly ſeen in the Caſe of the late Rebellion. 


V. Tax great Number of Smugglers in England, 
te are of infinite Detriment to Trade.” — They carry 
nothing but Bullion, or Wool out of the Kingdom, and 
return moſtly with the Commodities of France. They 
are the neceſſary Cauſe of creating many Offices, main- 
taining Sloops, Smacks, &c. to guard againſt them; 


and they furniſh a Pretence for adding many more. 


Thus they become doubly miſchievous. They tempt 
others to do the like, for fear of being ruined in their 
lawful Trades by being underſold. The Practice of 
Smuggling debauches the Morals of the common Peo- 
ple, it leads them into Perjury, and tutors them up in 


all Vice and Extravagance. So many Expences incur- 


ed, ſo many deficiencies in the Revenue, mult be 
made up ſome other Way; that is, by Duties not ſo 
liable to be embezzled. And therefore Fact it is, That 
every Man in paying Taxes for Land, &c. pays for the 
Damage done, or cauſed by Smuggling. And yet till 
there is a proper Subordination introduced, and the 

| 5 | Qualification 
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Qualification for Voting ſomething altered from what it 
is at preſent, it is eaſy to ſee, there never can be any 
effectual Cure for this growing Evil. Smugglers are, 
for the moſt part, Inhabitants of Boroughs and Towns 
Corporate: They, or their Relations, Friends, Dealers, 
Acquaintance, &c. are VoTERs, And Verbum ſat 
ſapienti. | . 

VI. Oux Monopolies, publick Companies, and 
Corporate Charters, are the Bane and Deſtruction of 
da free Trade.” By the. Charter of the Eaft-India 
Company, at leaſt Nine Thouſand Nine Hundred and 
Ninety Nine Britiſh Subjects, out of Ten Thouſand, 
« without having committed any Fault to deſerve ſuch a 
« Puniſhment,” are excluded from trading any where 
beyond the Cape of Good Habe. By the Charter of the 
Turky Company a like, or a greater Number, are ex- 
cluded from having any Commerce with the whole Turk- 
iþ Empire. The Hudſon's Bay Company engroſſes all 
the Furr Trade with the Indians, in an Extent of Coun- 
try almoſt as large as half Europe. Thus the Intereſt of 
Nine Thouſand Nine Hundred and Ninety Nine Fellow- 
Subjects is ſacrificed, in ſo many Reſpetts, for the Sake 
of a ſingle One. The whole Nation ſuffers in its Com- 
merce, and is debarred trading to more than three Fourths 
of the Globe, to enrich a few rapacious Directors. They 
get wealthy the very ſame Way by which the Publick be- _ 
comes poor, viz. Firſt, By exporting ſmall Quantities 
of our own ManufaQures, in order to have an exorbi- 
tant Profit; and 24, by importing but a few of the 
raw Materials of foreign Countries, that they may have 
the higher Price for what they bring home. A double- 
Miſchief ! equally fatal to the Community, both by the 
Smallneſs of their Exports and Imports. = 

AND as to corporate Charters, and Companies of 

Trades, they are likewiſe ſo many Monopolies in the 
Places to which they belong, to the great Detriment of 
National Commerce. To convince any one of this, 
let him but ſuppoſe a Set of Town and Country Butchers 
frequenting the ſame Market; and that the Country 
Butchers were excluded for a Market or two; would 
not the Town Butchers raiſe their Price ? z. e. put all 
their fellow Citizens under Contribution, by means of 
this Privilege ? And doth not every other in, the 

. ame 
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ſame in all Things they ſell ? ws what is the Conſe- 


quence? A general Dearneſs among one another, which 
muſt light at laſt upon the Foreign Trade, and therefore 
diminiſh the Quantity to be exported, 

VII.“ Ou Imprudence and Narrow · ſpiritedneſs in 
ce not inviting Foreigners to ſettle among us is another 
« material Diſadvantage to the Eng/h Trade.“ Fo- 
reigners can never get rich in a ſtrange Country, but by 
working cheaper or better than the Natives. And if they 
do fo, though Individuals may ſuffer, the Publick is cer- 
tainly a Gainer; as there is ſo much Merchandize to be 
exported upon cheaper Terms, or ſo much ſaved to the 
Merchant, whereby he may afford ro export the cheap- 
er, Not to mention, that by this Means the Price of 
Labour is continually beat down, Combinations of Jour- 
neymen againſt their Maſters are prevented, Induſtry is 
encouraged, and an Emulation excited. All which are 
greatly for the publick Good. 

Bzs1vEs, a Foreigner juſt eſcaped from Slavery and 


Oppreſſion, when he gets rich in a Land of Liberty and 


Plenty, is not likely to return home, but will ſettle 
among Us, and become one of ourſelves, with his whole 
Family. And what are AL L Engli/hmen but the Deſcend- 
ants of Foreigners? In ſhort, it is the ſame weak Policy 
to prevent Foreigners ſettling among us, as it is in the 
Poor about London, to oppoſe the Welſh and Iriſb coming 
up to work in the Gardens, and carry in the Harveſt ; 
not conlidering, that if the Gardener or Farmer cannot 
have his Work done cheap, he cannot afford to ſell the 
Garden- Stuff, c. cheap to them. So that they them- 
ſelves find their Account in the Cheapneſs of the La- 
bour of theſe Perſons, Indeed the Engliſb ſhould give 
moRE Encouragement, if poſſible, to Strangers, than 
France doth ; as for many other Reaſons, ſo particalar- 
ly for this, that the Femiſb, Germans, Swiſs, Piedmon- 
teſe, Italians, &c. can arrive at moſt of the Manufactur- 
ing Towns in France at a trifling Expence ; whercas the 
long Journey from their own Country, and the Paſſage 
over into England, are a very great Diſcouragement to 
Foreign Manufacturers to come to ſettle here. 
VIII. „ Our jll. judged Policy, and unnatural Jea- 


« louly in cramping the Commerce and Manufactures 
of {reland,” is another very great Bar againſt ex- 


tending 
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tending our Trade. This is a moſt unaccountable Infa- 
tuation, which has not the Shadow of a publick and na- 
tional Reaſon to defend it. For if Ireland gets rich, 
what is the Conſequence? England will be rich too, 
and France will-be the poorer. The Wool which is 
now ſmuggled from * Jreland into France, and manu- 
factured there, and from thence ſent to oppoſe our own 
Commodities at foreign Markets, would be manufaQur- 
ed in Jreland; the French would loſe the Benefit of it, 
the Iriſb would get it: The Rents of the Eſtates in Tre- 
land would rife; and then the Money would ſoon find 
its Way into England. Beſides, the Iriſb might be in- 
corporated into the Engliſh Parliament, and make one 
Nation with ourſelves, bearing an equal Share of Taxes, 
and ſo eaſing England, at the ſame Time that Ireland is 

enriched. But more of this hereafter. 5 

IX. WANT of a leſs expenfive Way of Repairing 
& our Roads; Want of more Navigable Rivers and Ca- 
< nals,” are a very great Diſadvantage to England, in 
Compariſon of France. Every one muſt be ſenſible of 
the heavy Tax, which ſo many Turnpikes lay upon 
Trade; and how bad even the Turnpike Roads are in 
many Parts of the Country, diſtant from London. We 
have no Canals to open a Communication between City 
and City, River and River, though our Country is much 
better adapted for them than France. | 

X. Wx labour under a very great Diſadvantage, © as 
< moſt of our Leeward Iſlands are now worn out,” 
and indeed were never ſo fertile, or of ſo laſting a Soil 
as the French; therefore they require a greater Expence 
to cultivate them: So that our Sugars muſt come the 
dearer to Europe. Beſides, as we ule ſo much for Home 
Conſumption, we have the Leſs to ſpare for foreign 


Markets. But the greateſt Misfortune is, that the Plant- 
| ers 


* A Clergyman, whoſe Living is in the Welt of Ireland, 
aſſured me, that juſt after the Peace, the Wool Smugglers of 
his Pariſh got upwards of 50 per Cent. by the Wool they fold 
to the French. As long as this is the Caſe, Laws and Re- 
ſtrictions will fignify nothing. If we have a Mind to prevent 
the Iriſb ſending their Wool to France, we muſt make it their 
Intereſt to keep it at home; which can never be done, but by 
permitting them to manufacture it themſelves, and export it 


to any Market they can, 
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ers in theſe ſmall Iſlaads are ſuffered to monopolize as 
much Land as they pleaſe ; by which Means the Planta- 
tions are engroſſed in a few Hands, and the Number of 
Whites is daily increaſing ; ſo that the Sugar Colonies 


now conſume much leſs of the Produce of the Mother 


Country ; and yet, in Time of Danger, England is 
obliged to be at the Expence of a greater Force to pro- 
tect them, as they are leſs able to defend themſelves. 
XI, ExOGTAN D labours under a peculiar Diſadvantage 
in Compariſon to France, as its Colonies are not ſa 
much under the Command of their Mother Country, 
* nor ſo ſtudious of her Welfare.” In many of theſe 
Colonies ſeveral Manufactures are ſet up, and more in- 
tended to be erected, which will greatly interfere with 
the Trade of England. And we mult expect that this 
Evil will not decreaſe, but increaſe by Time, unleſs an 
effectual Method can ſpeedily be put in Practice, to di- 
vert te Thoughts of our American Colonies from theſe 
Purſuits to ſome others, equally ſerviceable to them, 
and leſs detrimental to us. Beſides, they not only ſer 
up Manufactures of their own in Oppoſition to ours, but 
they purchaſe thoſe Luxuries and Refinements of Liv- 
ing from Foreigners, which we could furniſh them with. 
It is computed, that they are ſupplied with at leaſt one 
third of theſe Articles from foreign Nations ; among(t 


| whom the French come in for the greateſt Share. 


XII. We alſq ſuffer a further Inconvenience, “ in 
% not inviting Fdreigners to travel into England,” and 
ſpend their Money among us; and in ** being too fond 
© of travelling ourſelves.” It is certain, England has 
as many Curioſities-for a Foreigner to obſerve, as any 
Country in the World: The whole Iſland, and every 
Thing belonging to it, being in many Reſpects different 
from the Continent, and worthy the Attention of a 
Stranger. And even as to fine Paintings, original Sta- 
tues, and Antiques, we have prodigious Collections of 
them in private Hands, though little known even to our 


own Countrymen, for want of a publick and general 


Catalogue, Moreover, our Engliſh Travellers in France 
and {taly are continually making new Collections in or- 
der to carry home, and embelliſh their own Country, 
And yet our Gentry are ſo ſhy to Strangers, the Ser. 
vants expect ſo much Vails, and the common People aie 
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ſo rude and affronting, that very few care to travel in 
ſuch a Country. | ON 
* X11. Taz © high Price of Labour is another inſu- 
ec perable Bar to a large Trade.” The Cauſes of which 


are ſuch as have been aſſigned already, viz. ©* Election- 


«© eering—the corrupt Morals of the People - Taxes on 
<< the Neceſlaries of Life—Monopalies, publick Com- 


4 panies, and corporate Charters of Trades. 


XIV. Ws ſuffer a very great Detriment through the 
Want of Publick Inſpectors, to ſee that our Manufactur- 
ers produce every Thing good in its Kind; that they 
give good Weight and Meaſure, and fold the worſe Side 


' outermoſt, And what is ſtill worſe, where ſuch have 


been appointed, they have degenerated, through ſome 
unhappy Abuſe, ſo far as to increaſe the Evil they were 
intended to correct. | | 

XV. App to all theſe, the Diſcouragements and Op- 
poſitions which the moſt generous Scheme will too often 


meet with from ſelf-intereſted and deſigning Men, who 


pervert the invaiuable Bleſſing of Liberty and a free 
Conſtitution to. ſome of the worſt of Purpoſes, In a 
deſpotick Kingdom, the Miniſtry have none to oppoſe 


them in their good Deſigns: But among us, let their 


Plan be ever ſo well calculated for the publick Good, 
yet if it claſhes with the private Intereſt of any particu- 
lar Perſons, trading Gompanies, or Boroughs, (as it ne- 
ceſſarily muſt do) then it is oppoſed, under various Pre- 
tences, by the united Force of falſe Patriots, who in- 
flame the Populace with Words and Names, and blacken 


and miſrepreſent the beſt Deſigns in the moſt malevolent 


Manner. | 

Beſides, in an abſolute Government, there is no Poſ- 
ſibility of gaining Preferment by making one's ſelf for- 
midable to the Miniſtry. Whereas in England, it is the 
ſure Road to it. A bold plauſible Speaker in the Houſe 
embaraſſes the Schemes of the Miniſtry, not becauſe he 
thinks them wrong, but becauſe he expects to be baught 
off by a Place or a Penſion. A News-Writer, or a Pam- 
phleteer, puts every Meaſure of the Court in the moſt 
odious Light, in order to make his Paper fell the bet- 


ter, or to be thought conſiderable enough to be retained 


on their Side. | I 
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ON the other Hand, the Miniſtry are too apt to en- 
deavour to quaſh a Motion, not becauſe it was a bad one, 
but becauſe it came from the Party in the Oppoſition. 
A good Motion, a publick-ſpirited and generous Propo- 
ſal, would raiſe the Credit of the Authors of them too 
high with the People, were they carried into Execution, 
to the Detriment of the Miniſtry. Therefore ſalus sur, 
not ſalus Por u ri, ſuprema Lex ets. 

Fnus it is on both Sides: And an honeſt well-mean- 
ing Perſon, whoſe Views are /ingle, and who is-conſcious 
to himſelf of no other Attachment but the Good of his 
Country, cannot but lament theſe pernicious Evils. And 
the more ſo, as he muſt deſpair of ſeeing them effeciually 


removed or cured, without introducing worſe Evils in 


their Stead — Men were much honeſter, and more 
upright than they are; which, it is to be feared, is not 
likely to be ſoon the Caſe. 


CERTAIN 


— — ee eee ee 


r 


CERTAIN 
ROF LS 
For remedying many of the above-mentioned 


Inconveniencies; and increaſing the Trade 
and Credit of Great Britain. 


oF 


1 I PROPUSA L 
T* © alter the Qualification of Voting, and to 


introduce a juſt Subordination among the 
© People. When “ Forty Shillings a Year was 
fixed upon as a Standard for a Voting Freeholder, it was 
certainly more than an Equivalent to Twenty Pounds 


per 


tatue, which aſcertained the 


** 1 


* The very Recital of che 8 


Qualification of Voting Freeholders, is the beſt Proof of the 


Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of what is here propofed. 
Anno oftawo 8 VI. cap. 7. | 

What Sorts of Men ſhall be Chooſers, and who ſhall be choſen 
Knights of the Parliament. 
«© WHekEas the Elections of Knights of Shires to come 


to the Parliament of our Lord the King, in many Countries 
of the Realme of England, have now of late been made by 


very great outrageous and exceſſive Number of People, dwell- 
ing within the ſame Counties of the Realme of England, of 
the which moſt part was of People of ſmall. Subſtance, and 
of no Value, whereof every of them pretended a Voice equi- 
valent as to ſuch Elections to be made, with the moſt worthy 
Knights and Eſquires dwelling within the ſaid Counties; 
whereby Manſlaughter, Riots, Batteries, and Diviſions among 
the Gentlemen and other People of the ſame Counties ſhall 


very likely riſe and be, unleſſe convenient and due Remedy 


be provided in this Behalf: Our Lord the King conſidering 


the Premiſſes, hath provided, ordained and eſtabliſned, by 
| Authority 


yy 
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openly and avowedly on all Sides, at preſent, through- 
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per Ann. of modern Rent. Suppoſe, now, that Twen- 
ty Pounds per Ann. was the requiſite Sum for a Free- 
holder, and Two Hundred Pounds Stock in Trade for 
a Tradeſman, to qualify them to vote ; the immediate 
Conſequence would neceſſarily be, that the Manufactur- 


ing Part of our Nation would not be called from their 


Work, to run roving after every Electioneering: A pro- 

er Subordination would be effectually introduced: The 
Laws againſt Idleneſs and Debauchery might be executed, 
and Smuggling in a great Meaſure ſuppreſſed: And all 


this without running the Riſk of diſobliging ſuch Voters, 
and loſing their Votes. Moreover, when Things were 


put upon ſuch a Footing, it would be a Matter of Ho- 


nour and Reputation to have a Vote ; and conſequently, 


the Voter would pique himſelf more upon his Integrity 
and Uncorruptneſs than he now doth. He would be 
above that Bribery and Corruption, which appear fo 


out 


Authority of this preſent Parliament, that the Knights of the 
Shires to be choſen within the ſame Realme of England, to 
come to the Parliaments of our Lord the King, hereafter to 
be holden, ſhall be choſen in every County of the Realme of 
England, by People dwelling and reſident in the ſame Coun- 
ties, whereof every one of them ſhall have Land or Tene- 
ment, to the Value of Forty Shillings by the Year at leaſt, 


above all Charges; and that they which ſhall be fo choſen, 


ſhall be dwelling and reſident within the ſame Counties. 
Provided always, that he which cannot expend Forty Shil- 
lings by the Year as afore is ſaid, ſhall in no wiſe be Chooſer 
of the Knights for the Parliament.” 

Hexe we find the ſame Cauſe tending to produce the ſame 
Effect in former Times, as in the preſent. Only there 1s this 
Difference, that the Evil could not be near fo great then as 
now ; becauſe the common People were uſed to much great- 
er Subordination, and the Trade of the Kingdom was very 
inconſiderable, conſequently could not have ſuffered by it in 
any Degree to what it doth at preſent. And yet, if ſuch 
were the Reaſons which induced the Legiſlature to paſs the 
above-recited Act at that Time, how much more Reaſon have 
we to follow their Example now ?---Fhe preſent Value of 
Forty Shillings, is not a tenth Part of what they intended : 


Therefore, if we would keep up to the Spirit and Meaning 


of this Law, we ſhould at leaſt fix the Qualification at I'wen- 
ty Pounds per Annum, - 
D 
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out the Kingdom. Likewiſe a Spirit of Emulation and 
Induſtry would be excited; and the Privilege of Vote- 
ing would become a laudable Inducement to every Ar- 


tificer not to get drunk, or to take a paltry Bribe, as at 


preſent is the Caſe, but to be frugal and ſaving, in or- 
der to raiſe himſelf to the Degree of a Voter. And 
many Artificers might accompliſh this by a few Years 
Induſtry after they are ſet up, The Number alſo of the 
Poor would conſequently be leſſened ; the Price of La- 


bour reduced; and the Perſons themſelves, who would 


be debarred of Voting by ſuch a ſuppoſed Bill, much 
happier, much richer, and quieter than they now are. 
Add to this, that a Militia for Land Service, and a Re- 
giſter for the Sea Service, might then be introduced, if 
it was judged expedient ; whereas at preſent it is im- 
practicable; becauſe ſuch a Power, wherever lodged, 


would infallibly be applied to the bad Purpoſes of influ- 


encing Votes at the Time of Elections. 
n. PROPOSAL. 


To erect certain Courts in all manufacturing Places of 
the Kingdom, where the chief Dealers themſelves ſhall 
petition for them, with the Title of * GuaRDians of 

| the 


* The Complaints againſt the Morals of the manufacture- 
ing Poor become louder every Day, and certainly demand, if 
any Thing doth, the ſerious Attention of the Legiſlature. 


Combinations of Journeymen to extort exorbitant Wages. - 


This Money ſpent in Drunkenneſs and Debauchery, fo that 
they are the Poorer rather than the Richer at the Week's End, 
by the advanced Price, their Unfaithfulneſs to their Truſt--- 
the Badneſs of their Work, whenever their Maſters have a 
great Demand, and dare not turn them off, the increaſing 
Number of the Poor; theſe, and many other Articles of the 
like Nature, are the Complaints juſtly made on this Head. 

A certain very ingenious Gentleman, and himſelf a great 
Manufacturer 1n. the Clothing Way, has attended to them 
with | apy Aſſiduity; and is engaged in a Scheme which he 

intends to exhibit to the Publick, of a very ſingular Nature, 
for the Reformation of theſe Abuſes. He has carefully ob- 
ſerved, that in exceeding dear Years, when Corn and Provi- 


fions are at an extravagant Price, then the Work is beſt and 


cheapeſt done :---but that in cheap Years, the Manufacturers 
| are 
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the Morals of the manufacturing Poor. Perhaps ſome- 
thing to the following Effect might ſuggeſt Hints to be 


improved upon, 
THe Qualifications of each Member of this Court to 


be as follows; 1/7, That he employs not leſs than 


twenty Manufacturers on his own Account, the greater 
Part of the Year ? By this Regulation, the moſt eminent, 
as well as the moſt concerned, will be the only Perſons 
admitted. 2dly, That each Member ſubſcribes a certain 


Sum, ſuppoſe two Guineas at leaſt, every Year, towards 


the good Purpoſes hereafter to be mentioned ; but that 
they be admitted to receive the Legacies and Donations 


of others. 3dhy, That each Member be a married Man, 


in order to ſet the good Example here recommended. 
TRE Aim of this Court to be to diſcourage Vice, Idle- 
neſs and Debauchery, and to encourage Induſtry, Pro- 
bity and Fidelity, in the lower Claſs of People. 
| D 2 THE 


are idle, Wages high, and Work ill done. He has carried 
theſe Obſervations through many Years back; and confirmed 
them by the Teſtimony of ſeveral great Writers upon Trade. 

THreREFORE he infers, that the high Duties, Taxes and 
Exciſes upon the Neceſſaries of Life, are ſo far from being a 
Diſadvantage to Trade, as Things are circumſtanced among 
us, that they are eventually the chief Support of it :---and 
ought to be * ſtill, in order to oblige the Poor either to 
Work or Starve. 

SoME Things may certainly be ſaid in favour of this 
Scheme. But an humane and compaſſionate Man cannot but 
be ſorry to ſee the Morals of the Poor ſo very corrupt, as to 
oblige any one to think of ſuch an Expedient. In the mean 
Time, as much may be ſaid againſt it; and as it would in- 
volve the Innocent as well as the Guilty in the fame Puniſh- 
ment ; perhaps ſome other Expedients would better anſwer 
the good End propoſed, and not be liable to the ſame Ob- 
jections. If the Qualification for Voting was ſettled as in 
the firſt Propoſal, and Court Guardians erected, as propoſed 
in this; and Foreign Manufacturers naturalized, in order to 
keep down the Price of Labour, and prevent any Combina- 
tions among our own People, (as ſhall be mentioned in a ſuc- 
ceeding Propoſal) perhaps the Morals of our Poor would be 
as unexceptionable, and the Price of Labour as cheap as in 
any other trading Country. | 

Bur which ever Scheme is right, or if neither are, the Af- 
fair itſelf deſerves the moſt ſerious Regard of every one who 
wiſhes well both to the Souls and Bodies of his Fellow Crea- 
tures, and the Good of his Country. | 
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Tx Means to effectuate theſe good Deſigns, with 
great Submiſſion, perhaps may be as follows. 
1 7/, By removing all Temptation, as much as poſ- 
ſible, out of the Way, to which End, this Court Guar- 
dian ſhall have the ſole Power of judging, how many 
Alehouſes, Qc. are neceſſary to be licenſed in their re- 
ſpective Diſtricts; that is, they ſhall not have a Power 
to exceed the Number allowed by the Juſtices, but to 
leſſen them as much as they pleaſe. Neither ſhall they 
have the Power to nominate the Perſons to be licenſed ; 
but after they have delivered in their Liſts, the Juſtices 
ſhall nominate,—unleſs the Juſtices delay to do it for a 
Month after Delivery : in ſuch Caſe, they ſhall be im- 
powered to nominate themſelves. They ſhall likewiſe 
have the Power of levying a certain Fine by Diſtreſs of 
Goods, or in Default of that, ſhall inflift corporal Pu- 
niſhment on all Perſons who keep Cock-pits, Skittle- 
allies, and all ſuch Places for the Reſort of the common 
People, within their Diſtrict; alſo thoſe who ſet up 
Stages for Cudgel-playing, &c. or Booths for Horſe 
Races, or bring Liquors, Cakes, Fruit, or any like. 
Temptations to draw People together, 'They ſhall alſo 
be impowered to expel out of their Diſtrict all ſuch com- 
mon People as cannot give a good Account of them- 
ſelves by what Means they ſubſiſt; and ſhall particularly 
be enabled to remove ſuch Women as are ſuſpected to 
have a bad Character, unleſs they can clear themſelves 
from the Imputation by the Oaths of three, at leaſt, of 
their Neighbours of good Subſtance and Repute, that 
they believe them to be innocent of the Charge, and 
eſteem them to be honeſt, chaſte, and ſober Perſons. 
24ly, TnESE Court Guardians ſhall endeavour to en- 
courage Induſtry, Probity, and practical Religion, by 
the following Methods, viz. By allowing forty Shillings 
a piece to any young Couple going to be married, that 
can make it appear by the Teſtimony of their Maſters, 
that they have ſaved three Pounds and upwards, by 
working in their Service ; and have behaved well, If 
each of theſe can produce ſuch a Character, then this 
forty Shillings to be made four Pounds. But not to be 
paid till a Year anda Day after Marriage, during which 
time they are ſtill to behave well. By allowing alſo 


ſomething diſcretionally to thoſe who are overburdened 
| with 
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with large Families, or are Sick, whoſe Characters are 

known to be good. By preſenting alſo a few good 
Books to the remarkably diligent and induſtrious. Sup- 
poſe theſe were the Bible, and Caſtrel's Chriſtian In/ti- 

tutes; which are Books that no Perſons of ever fo dif- 
ferent religious Perſwaſions can obje& to. If theſe 
were neatly bound, gilt on the Back and Leaves, with 


a Cloth Caſe, and had ſtampt on one Side in Gold Let- 


Taz HAND or THE DILIGENT MAKETH RICRH; 
| : And on the other, 
To THE PRAISE OF THEM THAT DO WELL: 


they would be kept as Family Pieces and Trophies ; and 
might excite the ſame laudable Emulation in their Poſte- 
rity, which it had done in themſelves. 

N. B. The Diſtri& here ſo often mentioned, is ſup- 


_ poſed to be ten Miles round from the Town or Place 


appointed for keeping this Court. The Court to fit 
every Month, at leaft, for the Diſpatch of Buſineſs, 
wherein the Attendance of three Members will be ſuf- 
ficient, and every Quarter a general Meeting, which 
muſt be compoſed of ſeven. 

THESE are only offered, with great Submiſſion, to the 
Publick, as Hints to be improved upon. The Import- 
ance of the Affair requires that ſome Expedients ſhould 
be tried without Delay. If theſe are judged improper, 
the Author would exceedingly rejoice to ſee better in 
their Room; and thoſe effectually carried into Execu- 
tion, 


III. PROPOSAL. 


«© To incorporate both the Britiſb Iſles together, and 
ce to make ONE KINGDOM in all Reſpects, as to Par- 
«© liament, Trade and Taxes. EY 

Tris Propoſal of Incorporation has long been the 
Wiſh of every generous diſintereſted Patriot of both 
Kingdoms. And indeed, inexpreſlibly great would be 
the Benefit on both Sides, The 7r;/ would ſhare in the 
Advantage of our Trade, and we in theirs. By per- 


mitting them to get rich at the Expence of the French, 
| D 3 they 
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they would be enabled to eaſe us of the Burden of the 
worſt and heavieſt of our Taxes: Whereas at preſent, 
the French, thro' our own unaccountable Infatuation, 
get rich at their Expence. By this mutual Benefit, nei- 
ther Kingdom would be looked upon as foreign to the 
other : but the Goods of both would be imported Duty- 
free, or perhaps be conſidered only as coming Coaſt- 
wiſe, The hoſtile Prohibition againſt wearing or uſing 
the Produce of either Kingdom, would be repealed ; 
and all that unnatural War between the Commerce of the 
two Nations would be at an End : Which would be at- 
tended with theſe further happy Conſequences, that ma- 
ny of the Neceſſaries of Life would be imported cheap- 
er into England, than they now can be purchaſed ; a great 
Advantage this to the Merchant and Manufacturer: And 
many more of the Luxuries, Ornaments, and Delica- 
cies of Living, would be exported from hence into 
Ireland. For moſt certain it is, that in Proportion as 
Ireland grew rich, they would take the Lead for the rich- 
eſt of their Cloaths, Furniture, Plate, Jewels, Equi- 
pages, &c. Cc. from England. Likewiſe the Inducements 
of being near the Parliament, the Court, the publick 
Funds, &c. would bring many more Ir/þ Families to 
reſide and ſpend their Fortunes here, than now do. In 
ſhort, whatever Wealth Ireland would draw from other 
Countries by its Produce, Manufactures, and happy Si- 

tuation; all that would continually center in England. 
Bur here, methinks, I hear SELF-INTEREST making 
an Outcry, ** They would run away with our Trade.“ 
But pray let me calmly aſk, Who would run away with 
it? or where would they run to? Why truly our own 
People, our own Countrymen, (who may as juſtly be 
called fo as the Inhabitants of any neighbouring County, 
and are ſome of the beſt and moſt faithful Subjects the 
Government has) would perhaps carry ſome part of a 
Manufacture from us to themſelves. But what Detri- 
ment would this be to the Publick? The People of 
_ Tarkhire have done the very ſame Thing by Gloucgſter- 
ſhire and Miliſpire. Let us therefore have a Meeting of 
the Clothiers of theſe two Counties to petition the Par- 
liament, * That the 13r#/hire Looms and Mills may be 
« all broke and deſtroyed : for they have run away with 
« our Trade.” This is fo ridiculous and abſurd a Pro- 
poſal, 
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poſal, that I believe there is no Perſon living but muſt 
ſee and feel it to be ſo, And yet let me aſk, is not this 
the very Caſe with reſpect to the Objection againſt incor. 


porating with Ireland? Or if there be a Difference be- 


tween the two Caſes, I ſhould be glad to know wherein 
it conſiſts ? Is Ireland to be looked upon as a diſtinct 
Kingdom ? more is the Pity : For as the two Kingdoms 
have but one common Head, one common Intereſt both 
in Church and State, the ſame Friends, and the ſame 
Enemies; they ought to have been long ſince conſoli- 
dated together. But allowing it to be called a diſtinct 
Kingdom at preſent, till it is united: ſo is Yor4fhire a diſ- 


tinct County, and was formerly, in the Times of the 


Heptarchy, a Kingdom likewiſe diſtin&t from the two 
Counties above-mentioned. Is Ireland a great Way 
diſtant from England? Yorkſhire is at a greater Diſtance 
ſtill from the Counties above-mentioned. And the Com- 
munication between them is not ſo eaſy by Land, for 
the Purpoſes of Commerce, as the other is by Sea. 
„Bu Jreland is more advantageoully ſituated for the 
4 Trade to the We/t Indies; Therefore Therefore 
we muſt deny our own People the Benefit of Trading, 
becauſe they are advantageouſly ſituated for carrying it 


on. This is a weighty Argument; Briſtel, for Inſtance, 


is better ſituated for the Jriſb Trade than London; there- 


fore let us Londoners petition, that the Port of Briſtol 


may be locked up. | 

Ir would be an endleſs and a tedious Piece of Work, 
to wade through ſuch groſs and palpable Abſurdities. 
One Thing is plain and obvious, . that Self-Intereſt, the 
Bane of all publick Good, is driven to hard Shifts, in 
order to cover ſuch Views as ſhe dare not openly avow. 


If England itſelf was divided into two Kingdoms, one 


comprehending all the South, the other all the North 


Side of the Thames, and there were hoſtile Prohibitions 


againſt importing certain Sorts of Goods from London 
to Southwark, and vice verſa, and high Duties upon all 


the reſt: Many Individuals on both Sides would find 


their own private Intereſt in upholding the Diviſion, and 
would cry out, upon any Propoſal being made for an 


Union, Theſe Foreigners will run away with our 


% Trade; they are better ſituated than us; our Trade 
« is in Danger,” But would this Cry weigh with up- 
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right Men on both Sides, who had the Welfare of the 
Community truly at Heart ? If it would not, what ſhall 
we think of the ſame Argument, when urged againſt 
Great Britain's incorporating with Ireland. 


IV. FEOF USXN LL. 


AFTER ſuch an Union of the two Kingdoms, as 
above propoſed, ** To lay by Degrees the Engh/h Tax- 
«© es upon Ireland; and to eaſe the Enghſh of the moſt 
© burdenſome of theirs in the ſame gradual Manner, — 
Suppoſe, therefore, the firſt Year, that the Engliſb Laws 
of Exciſe, and the Duties upon French Wines and Bran- 
dies, are extended to Jreland; then England might be 
eaſed of the Salt Tax, the ſame Year, or the following 
one. If in-the ſecond Year Ireland were charged with 
the Stamp and Paper Duties, England might be diſcharged 
of the Tax upon Soap and Candles. If in the third, 

a Tax was laid upon the Window-Lights in Ireland, the 
Coal Duties might be taken off from England. If in 
the fourth, the Tax was laid upon Coaches, this would 
enable the Parliament to diſcontinue the Duty upon 
Leather. Laſtly, if in the fifth Year, Ireland was ſub- 
jected to a Land Tax, this would eaſe the Lands and 
Houſes of England of at leaſt one third of their Bur- 


den. | | : 
FV. FRUPT WTTAHL 


«© To ſet up Woollen and Silk Manufactures in the 
© Weſt of England, and South-Weſt of Ireland, (ſup- 


„ poſing the former PRO Os AT to take Place) in order 

& to rival the French.“ . : | 

FT nE Price “ of Labour is as cheap in theſe Parts, 

as any where in France, And when a proper Subordi- 
| nation 


* Tae Price of. Labour at the Places under mentioned 
was given me, as follows: EY 

Ar Lifle, the Wages of Journeymen Stocking and Cam- 

| blet Weavers, about 24 Sous per Day, i. e. about 13 Pence 
Engliſh ; a Sous being a little more than an Halfpenny. 

' - Abbeville and Amiens: Tournemen Weavers and Cloth- 

Workers, according to the Nature of the Work, and their 


Dexterity, from 20 to 50 Sous per Day. 


Ditto: 


kn. MS. co th. AS. 1 
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nation is introduced, the Temptation of Electioneering 
removed, the moſt grievous of our Taxes aboliſhed, 
and a Trade ſet open; it is probable, that Labour 
might be ſtill much cheaper: By which Means, the 


French might be cut out of a great deal of their Levant 


and Spaniſb Trade. | 
MoxEoveR, when the Woollen Manufactures come 


to be effectually eſtabliſhed in thoſe Parts, it will be 
next to impoſſible to run the Wool to Fance: For both 
the Wool itſelf will bear a better Price, ſo as not to 
make it worth their while ; and each Manufacturer will 


be a kind of Centinel, to prevent its being exported 


unmanufactured. This therefore I humbly conceive, is 


a much better Scheme of Prevention, than that of the 


Reverend Mr. Smith, in his Memoirs of * Wool; for it 
| anſwers 


Ditto: To Women employed in the ManufaQure, not 


more than 12 Sous per Day. 

= Hedgers and Ditchers in the Country, about 10 Sous per 
ay. | | 

1 3 Journeymen Ship-Carpenters, about zo Sous per 
ay. 5 

Caftelnaudary : Labourers mending the Canal of Langue- 

doc, by the Jobb, earn about 12 Sous per Day. | 

Niſmes: Journeymen Weavers in the Silk and Stocking 
Trade, from 3o to 35 Sous per Day. | 

Marſeilles : Journeymen Taylors 30 Sous per Day.—Ditto 
Carpenters, 30.— Ditto Silk-Weavers, from zo to 35 Sous 

er Day. 
g 7 ke: Journeymen Carpenters in the King's Yards, 30 
Sous per Day. | 

Lions: Journeymen Workmen have ſeveral Prices, accord- 
ing to the Silks, Velvets, Gold Stuffs, Lace, &c. c. from 
50 to 100 Sous per Day. 

LanD-Carriacts of Goods from Marſeilles to Lions, and 
vice verſa, (230 Engliſh Miles) which is often done either 
for Speed, or Safety; the Rhone being difficult to mount, and 
fine Goods may take Damage in going down, per Hundred, 


(108 55. Engliſh) from 6 to 7 Livres. M B. A Livre is 10 


Pence Halfpenny Engliſb. | | 
* The Scheme of Prevention propoſed by the Reverend 


and Ingenious Author of the Memoirs of Wool, is to this 


Effect; That the Ports be opened for Exportation, but 


that ſuch a Duty be laid upon the Wool, as ſhall greatly diſ- 
| OE. courage, 
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anſwers all the Ends propoſed by him in that Scheme, 
and is ſubje& to none of thoſe Inconveniencies which 
his is generally ſuppoſed to be attended with. This 
Gentleman, — for his indefatigable L abours in collecting 
all that has been ever ſaid upon the Subject, and pre- 
ſenting it to the Reader in one View, —for his judicious 
Remarks, and the Pains he has taken in correcting ma- 
ny popular Errors, which had too 1 prevailed, 
moſt juſtly deſerves the univerſal Thanks and Ap- 
plauſe of his Country, | | | 
But among the ſeveral Requiſites neceſſary to enable 
us to rival the French in the Levant and Spaniſh Trade, 
one, and which ought principally to be regarded, is, to 
lay the Trade open. Wherefore I now proceed to the 


VI PROPOSA L. 


Viz. © To lay open and extend. our narrow and re- 
ce ſtrained Companies ;” beginning with the Turiy and 
Hudſon's Bay Companies, which hurt the Trade of 
Creat-Britain more eſſentially with reſpe& to France, 
than any other Company can do, 

HERE, again, that watchful Dragon, Self-Interefh, 
will be apt to take the Alarm; and 1 do not expect any 
thing I can ſay will have Charm enough to lay him 
aſleep. Many ſpecious Reaſons have been offered 
in favour of exclulive Companies ; which, though they 
convinced none but thoſe that were intereſted in them, 
yet they ſerved to perplex a Debate, by drawing off 
Mens Attention from the true Merits of the Cauſe. 


TI $HALL 


courage, or rather abſolutely prevent the Exportation of it ; 
unleſs the Markets in England happen to be ſo low, and thoſe 
abroad fo high, that the Difference in the Price would coun- 
tervail the Expence of Carriage, Freight, and the Duty paid 
at the Exportation.” This is his Scheme fairly ſtated: 
Upon which I ſhall only make this brief Remark, That the 
Quantity of Wool run from England is extremely inconſide- 
rable; the Difficulty, Danger and Expence of Smuggling, 
together with the Huſh-money, neceſſary on ſuch Occaſions, 
being already almoſt a ſufficient Bar : But if his Scheme took 
Place, the Quantity exported of long combing Wool to make 
Siuffs, which the French chiefly want, would ſometimes be 
much greater, and the Price at home always dearer than at 
preſent. 


' _w ee 


Good ; as, 


_ elſe. 


= 
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1 sHALL endeavour therefore, for the Sake of ſuch 
as have honeſt Intentions and a publick Spirit, to give 
an impartial State of the Caſe, with as much Clearnets 
and Conciſeneſs as I can. | 

Fist then, I will allow, that in certain Caſes, and 
at certain Junctures, excluſive Companies might have 
been a prudent Inſtitution, calculated ſor the publick 


iſt, In order to introduce Arts, Sciences, and Ma- 


nufactures among a barbarous and ſavage People: which 


was their Caſe with the late Czar of Muſcovy. It was 
neceſſary for him, in his Circumſtances, to give ſuch 
extenſive Privileges to Merchants and Tradeſmen to 


come and ſettle in his Country, as would overbalance 


the Temptation of Self-Intereſt for reſiding any where 


2dly, Ix order to convince ſkilful Artificers to come 
and inſtruct an ignorant People; which undoubtedly 
they will not do, unleſs upon a valuable Conſideration. 
— This was the Caſe with our Engliſb Prince about two 
hundred Years ago, in granting ſo many Privileges and 


Exemptions to the Flemyh, and other foreign Manu- 


facturers. | 

3dly, In order to conquer the deep-rooted habitual 
Lazineſs of a People, by bringing Examples of Induſ- 
try and the good Effects of it before their Eyes. This, 
among other Reaſons, is much the Caſe with the Spaniſb 
Court at preſent, in being ſo deſirous of introducing 
foreign Manufacturers into Spain. 

4thly, IN order to have a large Capital, ſufficient to 
embark in any hazardous Undertaking, which may call 


for great Sums to be expended, before a Project can be 


brought to bear, and the Trade to anſwer. And 


whereas no private Perſons by themſelves, or voluntary 


Aſſociations, can be ſuppoſed equal to ſuch an Under- 
taking; therefore when Individuals refuſe or decline, 
it is but reaſonable that thoſe who adventure in a joint 
Stock ſhould be incorporated, and have a Privilege ex- 
cluding all others from interfering in this new Branch 
of Commerce *, till the Adventurers are ſufficiently 
| | paid 

If private Perſons will not aſſociate voluntarily to em- 
bark in hazardous Undertakings, the better Way would . 
8 Oo 
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paid for the Riſks they ran, and the Expences they 


were at. | 

Now all theſe are very good and ſufficient Reaſons, 
where they hold, for the Eſtabliſhing of excluſive Com- 
panies. For it is better to have the Trade of an exclu- 


five Company, than no Trade at all. And in proceſs 


of Time, according as the Reaſons for continuing them 


do ceaſe, the Trade ſhould be LAID OPEN. 


5thly, THERE is allo another Reaſon in certain Go- 
vernments, whoſe Credit is not eſteemed good with the 
People, for the erecting of ſuch Publick Bodies. And 
that is, For the Sake of borrowing Money at an Exi- 
gence, when Individuals will not truſt them. 'This, I 
believe, was the Caſe with our own Government in for- 
mer Times. SS o 

Bur Gthly, There is ſtill a further Motive remaining, 
which, though a very bad and ſcandalous one, yet it 
is to be feared, hath had the greateſt Share in erecting 
Monopolies of all the Reſt. And that is, in plain, but 
very expreſſive Engliſh, Jog BsIx . And moſt of the 


| Charters for Monopolies, which were fo plentifully 


ranted in the Time of King Charles the Second, whoſe 
leaſures made himſelf and his Courtiers very needy of 
Money, betray the Original from which they were de- 
rived. Particularly that famous one for the Hud- 


ſon's Bay Company, which is a Grant without any 


Bounds or Limits of Seas, Mountains, Rivers, De- 
grees of Latitude or Longitude ; and therefore, if 
valid, might impower the Company to challenge all the 


Lands of America, which were not diſpoſed of by prior 


Grants, as well as the Coaſts on Hudſon's Bay. 

Bu r enough, I hope, hath been ſaid, as to the Rea- 
ſons for the Inſtitution of excluſive Companies. 

Mr SECOND Attempt therefore, will be to ſhew, 
That none of theſe Reaſons do hold in our preſent Cir- 
cumſtances. For if any of them do, let him aſk 
which? Is it the Firſt, Second, or Third? I believe the 
moſt ſanguine Advocate for excluſive Companies, will 

| a not 


To allow a ſufficient Premium or Bounty to encourage all 
Adventurers, rather than to grant excluſive Privileges to a 
few. For both the one and the other are a Charge on the 
Publick; but the Monopoly is by much the worſe, the dear- 
eſt and the moſt diicult to be broken through. 
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not inſiſt upon either of theſe. Is it then the Fourth? 
—— This, I am aware, will be chiefly inſiſted on.. 
Not that it can be pretended at this Day, That private 
Adventurers are either unable, or unwilling to engage 
in any Trade carried on by a Company, were it laid 
open; but the Pretence is, That a Recompence ſhould 
be made them, before they are diſſolved, for the Ex- 
pences they have been at. And doubtleſs, if the ori- 
ginal Adventurers, or their Repreſentatives, can make 
it appear, That they have noT YET received a reaſo- 
nable Profit for the Money advanced by them to make a 
Capital. Stock, the Publick will conſider them ſo far, as 
to make good the Deficiency. They have a Plea of 
Right and Equity for this.——But they have no Colour 
of Right for any imaginary Value, which they may put 
upon their Stocks. Nor is the Publick concerned to 
regard it: Nay, the very Plea defeats itſelf; For if 
their Stocks have been really ſold in the Market greatly 
above Par, this is a plain Proof, that they have received 
reaſonable Profit already, for the Money advanced to 
make a Capital. And therefore ought not to have any 
farther Compoſition. 
' To proceed: As to the Fifth Reaſon for excluſive 
Companies, there can be no Pretence for it any longer 
in our Times. For it is well known, the Credit of our 
Government is ſo good, that Individuals rather chuſe to 
lend their Money upon Publick, than private Securities. 
And that they do it even on cheaper Terms, 
 WHrEREFoRE, laſtly, If theſe Nuſances to a Free 
Trade, and the Publick Good, ſhall ftill continue, it 
is too plain, that they will owe their Preſervation to the 
ſame Cauſe that gave them Birth, viz. A Jog. — But 
that I may expreſs my utter Diſlike againſt them, ia 
common with every other DISINTERESTED Man, who 
wiſhes well to the Good of the whole Community, I 
ſhall go on. = 

THrixDLY, To point out a few of the principal 
Evils, and deſtructive Conſequences attending them. 

In the iſt Place, Theſe excluſive Companies cannot 
trade, if they were inclined, upon ſo eaſy Terms, as 
private Adventurers would do, were the Trade laid open. 
So many Directors, Supercargoes, Storehouſe-keepers, 
Factors, Agents, Clarks; and all the Pickings of 
| | | their 
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their ſeveral Dependants: ſo many Fees, Sweetnings, 
&c, from the Manufacturer, or under Merchant, that 
his Goods may have the Preference to others, and 
the Expences of carrying many Sorts of Goods from 
diſtant Parts of the Country, where they are manufac- 
tured, up to the Metropolis, there to be Shipped off, 
inſtead of being exported from the next convenient 
Port :- and conſequently of extending their Deal- 
Rings ſo far as if the Trade was open. Note, For this 
Reaſon it has been always found, That if private Adven- 
turers ſhall be permitted to engage in the ſame Trade, 
they will infallibly carry it away from the Company.“ 


And 


* We have a convincing Proof of the Truth of both. 
theſe Obſervations, 1ſt, In the Caſe of the African Compa- 
ny, and the Briſtol and Liverfoole Traders: 2dly, we have 
another, and a woeful one, in that of our Engliſb Company 
trading to Turky, and the Prench trading thither alſo from 
Marſeilles, Our Engliſh Company had formerly all the 
Trade for Cloth to the Levant : Which being obſerved by 
the French, ever jealous of the Engliſh Commerce, they et 
Manufactures of their own in Imitation of them. Iheſe 
Manufactures ſtill bear the Name from whence they were 
derived, viz. Londains premiers. Londrins ee 
larges.— But they have ſo ſupplanted the Trade of London, 
becauſe it is in the Hands of an excluſive Company, that 
the Engliſb have little or nothing of a Trade, comparatively 
ſpeaking in thoſe Parts. Whereas the French ſhipped off to 
the Levant, the very Day the Seas were free, after the Peace, 
July 22, 1748, FOUR I'HousanD Bales of the aboveſaid 
Cloth: Each Bale, one with another, worth about 1200 
Livres. That is about 2 10, ooo J. Sterling in all. | 

Ir it ſhould be ſaid, That the French have gotten this 
Trade from Us, not ſo much on the Acconnt of the Diſad - 
vantages WE labour under from an exclufive Company, as 
the Advantageouſneſs of their Situation, I have this further 
Remark to offer, vis. That if the Trade was open, We 
have many Advantages which they have not, to counterba- 
lance the Inconvenience of our Situation. — They are obliged 
to import moſt of their Wool from Turky, Spain, or Africa, 
into Marſeilles; and to carry it chiefly by Land-carriage 
from thence to Carcaſſonne, about 130 Miles. Then to car- 
ry the Cloth back to Marſeilles ; which cannot be done at a 
{mall Expence, They are alſo obliged to fetch Tin, 3 

an 
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And upon the ſame Principle, If there are two Nati- 
ons, Rivals in the fame Trade, that Nation which per- 


mits a free and open Trade, will always be ſuperior to 


the other, which confines it to a Company. 

Circumſtances ſuppoſed to be equal, or nearly ſo. 
2dly, As they cannot trade ſo cheap as private Ad- 

venturers, even were they inclined, Note, They muſt 


other 


therefore neceſſarily omit many leſſer Branches, as not 


anſwering their Expence, which in the Hands of Indivi- 
duals would turn to good Account, and perhaps 
give Bread to thouſands of Families. Theſe Articles 
are called leſſer, not becauſe they are leſs extenſive, 
for perhaps in that Reſpe& they may be the greateſt, 
but becauſe they are leſs gainful; which therefore a 
Company mult leave untouched, unleſs they will trade 
to their own loſs. 1 5 

Bur, 3dly, It muſt be obſerved, That the Views of 


every excluſive Company are quite of a different Na- 
ture from what was ſuppoſed above. Nate, For they 


do not, and never did, deſire to trade as cheap as 
others, but as much dearer as they can. The Charac- 


ter itſelf ſecures them from any Competitors; and 


therefore they have no need to ſeek to get the Trade to 
themſelves by ſelling cheap. But on the contrary, 
wherever 


and Shot from England, and Spices from Holland, for the 
Turkey Markets; in all which we have moft certainly the 
Advantage over them. And therefore, if we had Woolleu 


Manufactures erected in the Weſt of England, and the South- 


Weſt of Ireland, (according to Po OSAL V.) where Labour 
is as cheap as in any Part of France, where we have Wool 
on the Spot, —and when manufactured, might be imme- 


diately exported, without being carried up to London ;—— 


where Tin, Lead, and Spices, may be had upon much ea- 
fier Terms than they can at Marſeilles: I ſay with all theſe 
Advantages, and an open Trade, we could counterbalance 


any Advantage that the French can draw from the Situation 


of Marſeilles : and then we might import the raw Materials 
of Silk, Camels Hair, Skins, &c. much cheaper than at 
preſent, to the Emolument of Thouſands of Families. Bu 
for a more particular Detail of the Nature of the Turky 
Company, ſee a little Tract juſt publiſhed, entitled, Refec- 
tions on the Expediency of opening the Trade ta Turky, printed 
for T. Trye, Holborne, London. 
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wherever they have the Market to themſelves, they 
will both ſell and buy at their own Price. | 

THis is the greateſt and moſt intolerable of all the 
Evils of Monopolies. It is a Proſtitution of the Trade 
and Welfare of the Publick, to the mercileſs Ravages of 
greedy Individuals. Note, We may the bettter judge of 
the miſchievous Effects of all Monopolies, by attentively 
obſerving the indefatigable Pains, and great Expence, 
which every ſelf-intereſted Perſon chearfully ſubmits to, 
in order to acquire it, even in a free Trade. For if he 
has a large Capital, he will ſink ſome Part to underſell 
another Adventurer, who has leſs, in order to BREAK 
HIM : and then, when he has done that, he will raiſe 
the Price of his Commodities again, ſo as to make him- 
{ſelf ſoon whole for the Loſſes he had incurred. Now if 
a private Merchant can find his Account in loſing fo 
much Money, in order to get at a Monopoly in a free 
Trade, what exorbitant Gains muſt an excluſive Com- 
pany make, who are fenced in by Law, and have none 
to rival them? ; | 

Note, Nay the Evil becomes without Remedy in this 
latter Caſe. For whereas in the former, either the 
Engroſſer himſelf, or his Family, will retire from Buſi- 
neſs, after they have amaſſed great Riches; by which 
means the Trade will again be opened. In the 
latter Caſe, viz. that of a Company, One ſucceeds 
another upon the ſame Plan of preying upon the Publick, 
without Intermiſſion. So that neither the Death, nor 

exorbitant Wealth of one ſet of Proprietors, give Us 
any Proſpect of being delivered from the Power and 
Oppreſſion of the next. 

Bur the Affair of a Publick Company (viz, the Hud- 
for's Bay) was, * laſt Seſſions, brought upon the Carpet 
before the Britiſb Parliament, Let us ſee, therefore, 
What they had to ſay for themſelves, when called upon 
by their Superiors,— and when, doubtleſs, they ſaid all 
they could, — and gave every thing the beſt Colouring. 

IT appears, therefore, from the Papers, which the 
Honourable Committee, appointed to examine into the 
State of their Affairs, were pleaſed to make publick, 
for the general Information of the Kingdom, Thar the 
following Particulars were proved to the Satisfaction of 


the 


* Fs. In the Year 1748. 
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the Committee, — and even were not contradicted by 
the Agents for the Company. 

iſt, TuAr the Company always have diſcouraged 
the ſettling a Colony in any Part of their vaſt and bound- 
leſs Empire. 5 | 
2dly, Trar they diſcouraged the Company's Ser- 
vants from converſing with the Indians, — whereas the 
French promoted an Intercourſe with each other as 
mueh as poſſible. | 
 gdly, Trar the Climate is much warmer, and the 
Soil better, higher up the Country, than towards the 
Sea- ſide.— Vet no Settlements attempted. 
athly, Thar the French have extended their Set. 
tlements more and) more: and wherever they have 
come near the Engliſb, they have carried moſt of the 
Trade from the Engliſh,——not vice ver/a. 
Sthly, THar the Forts * pretended to be erected and 


| . garriſoned, are of no Strength were they attacked by 
an 


A great Streſs is laid by the Advocates for excluſive 
Companies, on the Neceflity of erecting Forts in certain 
diſtant Countries, for ſecuring the Trade to ourſelves 
Therefore they infer Companies ought to be eſabliſhed in 
order to ſupport this Expence. A ſtrange Argument this! 
And a ſtranger Inference! For if Forts are neceſſary to be 
erected ; againſt whom are they neceſſary ? Not againſt the 
People of the Country who are to trade with us. That 1s 
too abſurd. We are to cultivate their Friendſhip, and ought 
to ingratiate ourſelves by all due Acts of Kindneſs into their 
Favour. But if theſe Forts are neceſſary to be erected, in 
order to keep the whole Trade to ourſelves, and prevent 
other European Nations from interfering with us; How came 
it then, to paſs, that we were ſome Years ago ſo alarmed at 
the Offend Company, who had no Forts, and no Deſign of 
attacking ours? Yet it is very plain, they could carry on a 
Trade, and even underſell the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company, 
notwithſtanding their Forts. And the ſame Fears are again 
Tevived with regard to the Embden Company eftabliſhed by 
the King of Pruſſia. — If the Trade was now to be laid open, 
ſubje& only to the ſingle Reſtriction, That the private 
Traders ſhould not come into the ſame Ports or Harbours, 
where the Companies have Forts ;— What would be the Con- 
ſequence ? Plainly this; That the Companies would be ru- 


ined: and the private Adventurers, though. deſtitute of 
” E Forts, 
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an European Enemy; and only ſerve to ſubject the In- 


dians to the Command of the Company. | 
6thly, Tar many other Branches, beſides the ſtaple 
Trade of the Company, might be attempted, were the 
Trade open, with the greateſt Probability of Succeſs, 
D Particularly the ſeveral Branches of the Fiſheries : 
Whereas the Company, who know when they are well, 
one of their Witneſſes expreſſed himſelf, or in Words 
to that Effect, give themſelves no Concern about the 


Matter. 
7thly, TnAr the Indians do actually take a great 
many more Beaver, than they carry to the Factories. 


— Not finding it worth their While to bring more to 


trade with. | | 
8thly, Tamar the Indians cannot carry large Quanti- 
ties, not any thing ſo large as they take in Hunting, 
were they defirous, — becauſe their Canoes, deeply 
loaden, are not able to withſtand the Waves and Storms 
they may meet with upon the Lakes; — becauſe they 
| are 


Forts, would get all the Trade from them. ——Tf it is ſaid, 
That theſe Forts are neceſſary to guard and defend their 
Magazines againſt Thieves and Robbers ; How then comes 
it to paſs, that the Eaſi-India Company themſelves have 
none on the Coaſt of China, where the People are ſaid 
to be as thieviſh and diſhoneſt as in any Place in the World? 
And how did the Briſtol and Liverpool Traders maintain 
their Ground along the Coaſt of Guinea, without Forts, 
where the Natives are much more warlike than in any Part of 
India. Beſides, the Affair of Madraſs has ſufficiently opened 
our Eyes, as to the Uſe and Importance of theſe pretended 
Forts, — and the National Advantage ariſing from them. 
And as to the Forts in Hudſon's Bay, Father Charlewoiæ ob- 
ſerves in his Hiſtory of Canada, that when a French Veſſel 
with about fifty Hands appeared before the beſt of theſe 
Forts, the brave Exg/iſh Governor ſurrendered without firing 
a Gun! Thus it is that Forts, in the Hands of excluſive 
Companies, have defended the Honour, and preſerved the 
Commerce of Great Britain ! 

Bur even allowing, that they are neceſſary and advan- 
tageous to the general Trade of the Nation; What need then 
of a Company? Is it not 2a. National Concern ? If fo, Why 
thould not they be erected and ſupported at a National Ex- 

ence? Take the Argument therefore either Way, What 
eaſon is there for an excluſive Company? 
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are forced to unload very often, and carry the Skins 
upon their Backs, on account of the Falls and Cur- 
rents; which create much Fatigue and Labour, and 
Loſs of Time: — becauſe alſo they are obliged to hunt 
as they travel, for their daily Suſtenance; which Ar- 
ticle alone cauſes a Delay of a Fortnight, and longer, 
in going the Space which might be gone in three Days. 

Bur, gthly, all theſe Inconveniencies might be eaſily 
remedied, —by erecting a Fort about Sixty Leagues 


above York Fort upon Nelſon River, upon a Fork, where 


the River divides, —— by making a Settlement about 
Eighty or Ninety Leagues, upon the Lake of Pachegoia, 
and by introducing our European Conveniencies of 
Magazines and Carriages, By theſe Means, all the 
Beaver would be bought, which the Indians now make 
uſe of otherways, as not anſwering to bring it to the 


Forts. The Time might be ſaved, —and the French 


driven to relinquiſh all that Trade. In ſhort, both our 
Exports and our Imports would be prodigiouſly in- 


- creaſed; and many Tribes of Indians would, in that 


large Tract of Country, be brought to trade with the 


Engliſh, who have yet ſcarcely heard of the Engliſh 


Name. | 
So many important Particulars alledged, - proved. 


and even not contradicted, one would think, would 


have been ſufficient to have carried any NATIONAL 
Cavss, againſt the private Intereſt of a few Indivi- 
duals. 

Bur Let us in the next Place ſee, What they and 


their Friends had to offer in Juſtification of their Con- 
duct 
equally beneficial to the Nation, as if the Trade was 


Pretending, that they carried on a Trade 


open. ws; 
Tas 1ſt Thing alledged, was, That they buy all the 
Beaver which is brought them; and if more was 
offered, more they would buy. 

Tunis may be very true; and yet no ways inconſiſt- 
ent with the Charge ſummed up in the above-cited 
Particulars, againſt them. — The Indians, as ſavage as 
they are, have the NATURAL Locick of feeling 
when they are well or ill uſed, as well as other People: 


And if they find better Treatment in one Place than 


another, will go to the beſt, and have as little Dealings 
E 2 with 
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with the worſt, as they can. Nothing but abſolute 
Neceſſity will oblige them (or any People) to bring 
their Goods to a Market, where they expect before- 
hand to be ill uſed.— And for that Reaſon, they will 
bring as little as they can. But when they have brought 
them, Neceſſity obliges them to ſell for what the 
Purchaſers will give. It may therefore be very true, 
that the Company buy all the Furrs that are offered 
them. If they did not give half as much in Barter 
as they do, they would buy all; becauſe it would not 
be worth the Indians while to carry them back; and 
becauſe they greatly wanted European Goods. Bur 
theſe Indians would ſeek another Market againſt the 
next Time, if they could ; and would bring no more 
Goods to the Company, than abſolute Neceſlity obliged 
them, Tu. . 
Bor, 2dly, It was alledged, That if more Goods 
were given to the Indians in Exchange, they would not 
bring more Beavers; becauſe they are an idle, lazy 
Race of People ; and having no artificial Wants to 
gratify, have no Ambition to ſpur them on to take more 
Pains,— It is true, They have not ſuch artificial Wants 
as We have; They do not want ſumptuous Houſes and 
Gardens, rich Furniture, or Coaches and Chairs: — 
But they want Beads, Bells, little Looking-Glaſles, 
Rings, and ſuch Trinkets; (beſides many Articles of 
their Cloathing, Bedding, Hunting, Fiſhing, and Fowt- 
ing, and are as impatient to be gratified in theſe Re- 
ſpects, as we can be in ours. In theſe Things, there- 
fore, they are as covetous and ambitious as the Reſt of 
Mankind, — and repine and murmur at the Factories, 
when they have not as much for their Commodities as 
they think they deſerve. Beſides, it ſhould be remem- 
bered that Hunting is rather a Diverſion with them, than 
a Toil ; and that, in Fact, they do take a great deal 
more than they bring down to the Forts.—What they 
conſider as a Toil, is not the hunting Part, but the be- 
ing obliged to be the Porters of what they have taken 
in Hunting, down to the Factories; and yet be paid fo 
little for their Trouble. | 
Bur, 3dly, As to the Charge againſt them, of Ex- 
porting ſo little of our own Manufacturies; it was ſaid 
by their Advocates, That if Five Thouſand Pounds 
worth 
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worth of Goods bought all the Furrs the Indian had to 
ſell, that“ Sum was as good as Ten Thouſand Pounds: 
Nay, it was better; becauſe thereby Five Thouſand 
Pounds were ſaved to the Nation. | 
THr1s is a Reaſon, which is ſpecious enough at firſt 
View, but will not bear the examining. Firſt, there- 
fore, we deny the Fact; and inſiſt upon it, That the 
Indians had more Furrs to ſell, if the Company would 
have given a ſufficient Price to the Indians, to have 
made it worth their while to have brought them down; 
or rather, If the Company had built Settlements and 
Magazines higher up, { as to have ſuperſeded the Ne- 

ceſſity of the Indians coming down. _ | 
Bur 2d, We will allow the Fact, and argue with 
them upon their own State of the Caſe. Now if Five 
Thouſand Pounds worth of Manufactures, in this Re- 
4 ſpect, 


* THERE was an egregious Fallacy uſed in this Argu- 
ment. — If the Barter or Exchange with the Indians had been 
in Bullion, the Argument would have held good; and fo 
much Money would have been ſaved to the Nation. But as 
it was all in our own Manufactures, . e. the Labour of our 
on People, the Diminiſhing of ſuch Exports, is in Fact the 
Diminiſhing our own Manufactures, and defrauding the Na- 
tion of ſo much Labour, whereby the Hands employed in 
thoſe ManufaQures muſt become a Rent-charge. upon the 
Publick—or ſteal, — or ſtarve, or fly their Country. More, 
The Limitation which ought to be put upon the Quantity of 
our own Manufactures, to be exported, is what the Nature 
of the Thing will of itſelf put upon them; vis. To export 
no more than is conſiſtent with the reaſonable Gains and 
Profit of the Exporter. If he can afford to export Ten 
Thouſand Pounds worth of Engliſh Manufactures, where an 
excluſive Company would export but Five Thouſand ; it is 
for the general Good of the Country that he ſhould do it. 
And all Trade ought to be laid free and open, in order to 
induce the Exporters to rival each other ; that the Publick 
may obtain the general Good by their Competitorſhip. But 
if they cannot afford to export fo much, there is no need to 
reſtrain them by Laws and Penalties from doing that which 
their own private Intereft will ſuggeſt to them ſoon enough. 
And it is really aſtoniſhing, That ſuch a Fallacy, fo groſs in 
itſelf, ſo deſtructive in its Conſequences, could have eſcaped 
the Notice of a Britiſh Senate, and could have paſſed not 

only without Cenſure, but with ſome Degree of Applauſe. 
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tion on the Manufacturer, Farmer, Gentleman, and 
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ſpect, is as good, nay better than Ten Thouſand Pounds 
worth; for the ſame Reaſon, One Thouſand Pounds 
Worth is better ſtill, becauſe more would be ſaved to 
the Nation. Suppoſe, therefore, that the Company, 
and every other Exporter in the Kingdom, (for every 
other has the ſame Right of arguing in this Manner) 
ſuppoſe, I ſay, that all Exporters could leſſen the Ex- 
portations of our own Manufactures by nine Tenths, 
and yet could get as much Money or Effects in re- 
turn, as they had before; What would be the Conſe- 
quence? Why, only this, That theſe] Exporters would 
become PrINCEs; and the reſt of the Kingdom BE G- 
GARS. They would be like a Spanzh Don in Mexico or 
Peru, who has a prodigious rich Mine, which required 


but few Hands to work it. And therefore he indeed 


would be a great Lord; but all his Wealth would not 
enrich the Neighbourhood, fo much as a ſingle Manu- 
facture here in England, which being branched out into 
various Hands, gives a comfortable Subſiſtence to many 


Families, cauſing a general Circulation of Labour. 


IT is not therefore Gold and Silver, conſidered 
merely in themſelves, that can make a Kingdom flouriſh, 
but the Parcelling them out into proper Shares, by 
means of the Diviſions and Sub- diviſions of different 
Trades. Without this the more Riches in a few Hands, 
— the greater would be the Poverty of the Reſt, and 
the more abject and dependent their State would be. 
And if all Merchants were no better Commonwealths 
Men than theſe, the Interior of a Kingdom would be 
very little profited by Foreign Merchandize, — nay, in 
ſome Reſpects, would be much the Worſe. ys. 

In ſhort, ſuch an Argument as this, viz. to de- 
creaſe our Exports, and increaſe their Price abroad, 
BEYOND What is neceſſary for the comfortable Sub. 
ſiſtence of the Merchant and Manufacturer, Is only 
worthy of ſuch a Cauſe, Were it put in Practice, it 
would get all the Wealth of the Nation into a few 
Hands, —it would turn nine Tenths of our Manufac- 
turers a Begging, —and reduce them to the Neceſlity 
of becoming Lacqueys and Footmen to ſuch Fxpor- 
ters, — or ſtarving, — or flying the Country. It would 
fink the value of our Lands, and bring ſwift Deſtruc- 


all 
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all Stations, — except the Exporter. He indeed would 
be GREAT, — and he alone. One may therefore the 
better judge of the Goodneſs of ſuch a Cauſe, which 
required ſuch kind of Arguments to ſupport it, And 
ſo much for excluſive Companies, 


VII. PROPOSAL, 


To encourage Foreign Merchants and Tradeſmen 
to ſettle among Us, by a general Naturalization Act 
«« for all Proteſtants.” And if it be judged improper 
to admit them into Offices of Truſt or Power, it is ealy 
to add a Clauſe, That theſe Privileges ſhall ſtill be con- 
fined to the natural-born Subjects. 9 

HERE again the baleful Spirit of Self-Intereſt exerts 
all its Powers to oppoſe ſo publick and general a Bene- 
fit, — What! muſt Foreigners, and we know not 
© who, come and take the Bread out of our Mouths ?” 
An honeſt Cambro-Briton would have called all 
Engliſhmen Foreigners, and he knows not who, But 
waving that, —Let me calmly aſk, What Bread do they 


eat? — and out of whoſe Mouth? Tt muſt be Engliſb 


Bread: The Corn grew here, — was manufactured, 


was ſold here. And the Foreigners, who eat it, earn 
it by their Labour, and pay for it. So far then, we 


hope, there is no Offence. The more Inhabitants 
there are to conſume the Produce of our Lands, the 
better can the Farmer and the Gentleman pay their 


Shopkeepers and Tradeſmen, and the more Manufac- 


tures will they conſume in every Reſpect. Let us ſee 
therefore, in the next Place, Out of whoſe Mouth do 


they take this Bread? If they introduce new Manufac- 
| tures, or carry thoſe already eſtabliſhed to greater Per- 


fection, in that Caſe the Publick is greatly benefited, 
and no Individual can be injured. If they employ 
themſelves only in ſuch as are already ſettled and per- 
fected, they will not defraud the Mouths of ſober, fru- 
oal, and induſtrious Perſons, who may work as cheap, 
and can work as well as Foreigners. And therefore 
ſhould be obliged to do both. It can be, therefore, 


none but the abandoned, debauched, and diſſolute, 


who would chuſe to be idle three or four Days in a 
Week, and want to have their Wages ſo high as to ſup- 
E 4 port 
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ort this Extravagance, that can make ſuch a Complaint? 
And ſhall they be heard? Shall we continue the Exclu- 
ion of all ſober and induſtrious Foreigners, ſo much 
to the National Diſadvantage, merely to gratlly the ex- 


travagant and unreaſonable Humours of ſuch Wretches 
as theſe ? Surely, it is to be hoped, we ſhall purſue 
more prudent Meaſures, both for our Sakes and their 
own. | | 
Bur we are told farther, * That Engl/h Tradeſmen, 
% of every Denomination, are us E to live better 
<< than Foreigners; and therefore AN Nor afford to 
« work or ſell fo cheap as they.” Be it ſo: Carry 
then this Argument to a Foreign Market, and ſee whe- 
ther it will perſwade the Inhabitants of that Country to 
trade with you. A French, and an Engliſb Merchant, 
are Competitors with, and Rivals to each other in the 
Markets of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turky, and in ſhort 
all over the World. The French Man offers his Goods 
at 20, 15, 10, or 5 per Cent. cheaper than the Englyh. 
Qur Countryman is demanded, Why he will not ſell 
his Goods as cheap as others? His Anſwer is, ©* That 
« the Manufacturers and Merchants live better in Eng- 
& land than Foreigners do, and therefore he cannot 
« afford it.” This is a moſt perſwaſive Argument. 
Undoubtedly he will ſell much Cloth by alledging it — 
He is aſked again, Why they will not in his Country 
admit Foreigners, who work cheaper, to ſettle among 
them, that ſo they may be able to trade upon an equal 
Footing with their Neighbours ? To this he replies, 
© That Foreigners, and he knows not who, ought not 
76 to come and take the Bread out of the Mouths of 
cc the Natives.“ Such kind of Reaſoning muſt 
give them an high Idea of the Senſe and Diſcernment 
of our Countryman. Let us therefore apply the Caſe 
to ourſelves, and not argue in that abſurd and ridiculous 
Manner at home, which he is repreſented as doing 
abroad. 5 | 
Tas Admiſſion then of Foreigners to ſettle in our 
Country, is ſo far from taking the Bread out of the 
Mouths of the Natives, that it is putting Bread into 
the Mouths of thoſe, who, otherwiſe, in a ſhort Time 
muſt have none. For the Exgliſb mult trade, at leaft, 


upon an equal Footing with other Nations, or not 
| trade 
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trade at all.— And then, when the not Trading at all 
is the Conſequence, we ſhall indeed have no Foreigners 
to complain of, but we ſhall have a much ſorer Evil: 
—and then, perhaps when it is too late, the moſt 
Self-Intereſted among us will be ſorry, that we had 
not admitted the frugal and induſtrious from all Parts of 


the World, to ſhare the Gains of Trade with them, 
rather than to have none at all. 


Bo r let us try all this Reaſoning by plain Matters 
of Fact. The Town of Birmingham, for Example, ad- 
mits all Perſons to come and ſettle among them ; whom, 
though they are Engli/hmen, the original Natives of the 
Place may as juſtly term Foreigners with regard to 
them, as we ſtile other Nations by that Name. 
&« Foreigners, therefore, and I know not who, came from 
c all Parts and ſettled at Birmingham; and —took the 
* Bread out of the Mouths of the original Natives.“ 
What then was the Conſequence of this great Wicked- 
neſs?— Why, within theſe few Years, the Trade and 
Buildings of the Town have been prodigiouſly increaſ- 


ed, and all the Eſtates for a great many Miles round, 


have felt the Benefit of this great Acceſſion of Trade 
and Inhabitants. Birmingham, from being a Place of 
little Conſequence, is now become one of the moſt 
flouriſhing and conſiderable in the Kingdom. And there 
is no Town, with its excluſive Charters, that can boaſt 
of ſo many ſkilful Artiſts, as this which admits all 
Comers. 4 
MoxrEeovenR, there are fewer Beggars in this Town, 
Mancheſter, and Leeds, where all are free, than in any 
which has Companies of Trades, and excluſive Char- 
ters. Note, So true and certain it is, That theſe Rights 


and Privileges, as they are called, do multiply the 


Numbers of the Poor, inſtead of diminiſhing them; 
becauſe they damp the Spirit of Induſtry, Frugality and 
Emulation. A Manufacturer, who knows, that no 
Foreigner dares come in to be a Competitor againſt 
him, thinks himſelf epx1viteEGED to be idle. And 
all ſach Privileges are juſt ſo many Combinations to 
fink the Value of Lands, and prevent the Extenſion of 
Commerce. | 

THe other Inſtance I ſhall mention, is the Caſe of 


the French Hugonots, who fled from the Perſecution of 
| Lewis 
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Lewis XIV, and took refuge in England. But great 
was the Outcry againſt them, at their firſt coming. 
% Poor England would be ruined ! Foreigners encou- 
& raged! And our own People ſtarving !”” This was the 
popular Cry of thoſe Times. - But the Looms in Spit- 
tle- Fields, and the Shops on Ludgate-Hill, have at laſt 
ſufficiently taught us another Leſſon. And now it is 
hoped, we may ſay without Offence, Theſe Hugonots 
have been ſo far from being of Diſſervice to the Na- 
tion, that they have partly got, and partly ſaved, in 
the Space of fifty Years, a Balance in our Favour of 

at leaſt yirFTyY MIILIIOxRs Sterling. | 
Ix ſhort, Self-Intereſt apart, What good Reaſon can 
be aſſigned, why we ſhould not admit Foreigners among 
Us ?— Our Country is but thinly inhabited, in Compa- 
riſon to what it might be: And many hundred Thou- 
ſands of Acres of good Land, in England and Wales, 
not to mention Scotland and Ireland, lie either entirely 
waſte, or are not ſufficiently cultivated, for want of 
Hands and Perfons to conſume the Product. Our vaſt 
Commons, all over the Kingdom, and many of the 
Foreſts and Chaces, might be parcelled out in Lots, 
to ſuch of the Foreigners as chuſe a Country Life ; and 
the Reſt might find Employment, in ſome Shape or 
other, in the different Manufactures. The Natives of 
England likewiſe do not inereaſe fo faſt, as thoſe of 
other Countries; our common People being much 
more abandoned and debauched. The Marriage State 
alſo is not ſufficiently encouraged among Us: and ten 
Thouſand common Whores are not ſo fruitful (ſetting 
aſide the Sin of the Parents, the Diſeaſes of the few 
Children that are born, and their Want of a proper and 
virtuous Education) I ſay 10,000 common Whores are 
not ſo fruitful as fifty healthy young married Women, 
that are honeſt and virtuous: By which Means, the 
State is defrauded of the Increaſe of upwards of 199 
Subjects out of 200 every Year,— Add to this, that it 
has been long obſerved by Men of Thought and Spe- 
culation, That more young Children die in England 
from the Birth to two Years old, than in any other 
Country. The Sea likewiſe, and our extenſive Planta- 
tions, are a continual Drain upon us. And the manu- 
facturing Poor at home are killing themſelves, and, if 
5 . ] may 
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1 may be allowed the Expreſſion, their Poſterity like- 
wiſe, as faſt as they can, by thoſe ſure Inftruments of 
Death, Gin and Spirituous Liquors. For ALL. theſe 
Reaſons therefore, as well as on Account of lowering 
the Price of Labour, and preventing the Combinations 
of Journeymen, ſo loudly complained of, and ſeverely 
felt throughout the Kingdom, it is humbly hoped, That 
thoſe 2 who have hitherto oppoſed the Naturali- 
zation Bill, will ſee Cauſe to change their Sentiments; 
and will look upon it as highly uſeful and expedient, 
and productive of the greateſt National Advantages. 
There are many Thouſands of Manufacturers, both in 
Silk and Woollen, in the South of France, all zealous 
Proteſtants, who would gladly come over, if they could 
learn that they ſhould meet with a kind Reception. 
As to the Difficulty of making their Eſcape out of the 
French King's Dominions, they would find Ways and 


Means to deceive even the Vigilance of their Gover- 


nors, by retiring as it were one by one, and re- 
moving under various Pretences, towards the manu- 
facturing Towns of Picardy and French Flanders, (from 
whence they could ſo eaſily paſs over to us) were they 
ſure of finding Protection and reaſonable Encourage- 
ment. And as England and France are Rivals to each 
other, and Competitors in almoſt all Branches of Com- 
merce, every ſingle Manufacturer ſo coming over, 
would be our Gain, and a PouBLE Loss to France. 
Uron a Review of this Propoſal, as it ſtood in the 


Second Edition, the Author cannot ſee any Cauſe for 


that Fury and Reſentment, ſo liberally beſtowed upon 
bim, for offering his Thoughts, he hopes in no impro- 
per manner, to publick Conſideration.— If his Argu- 
ments were inconcluſive, why were they not anſwered? 
— If abſurd, they ought to have been deſpiſed: But 
ſince they were thought worthy of ſo much Notice, 
why doth not fome Perſon undertake to confute a late 


Treatiſe, vix. Reflections on the Expediency of 


* naturalizing foreign Proteſtants,” wrote expreſsly to 
vindicate this Propoſal ? Such a Method would have 
been fair and ingenuous, deſerving the Regard of the 
Publick, and the Thanks of the Writer of this Treatiſe, 
who would have thought it no Diſgrace to have acknow- 
ledged his Error in the moſt open Manner, — But it ever 
| was 
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was the hard Fate of thoſe who have laboured to pro- 

mote the true Intereſts of their Country, and to eſta- 
bliſh a general Syſtem for the Propagation of National 
Virtue and good Morals, to be vilified and inſulted, 
while Living, and never to have real Juſtice done to 
their Characters, till they are dead. A Man may write 
Pieces of Entertainment, and be applauded :—Or he 
may dip his Pen in Gall for the Uſe of a Party, and 
be adored : But he muſt not bend his Studies for the 
general Good, with a Dependence on any other Re- 
ward, than that which ariſes in his own Breaſt for have- 
ing done his Duty. 


VIII. PROPOSAL. 


To encourage a Trade with our own Plantations, 
in all ſuch Articles as ſhall make for the mutual Be- 
4 nefit of the Mother Country, and her Colonies.” 
TRE Reaſons for this Propoſal are very obvious and 
convincing :—and yet, as ſelf-intereſted Perſons will 
be apt to ſtart Objections, and raiſe Difficulties, it 
may be proper to expatiate upon theſe Reaſons a little. 
Iſt, THEREFORE, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
encourage a Trade to our own Plantations for all Sorts 


of Naval Stores, in order that we may not be too de- 


pendent upon the Will and Pleaſure of Foreign Courts, 
With regard to theſe neceſſary Things. Many, if not 
moſt of the Implements for Navigation, and conſe- 
quently for a Sea War, are purchaſed from the ſeveral 


Nations bordering upon the Baltick. Suppoſe then that 


Sweden, Ruſſia, or Denmark, ſhould, for certain Rea- 
ſons of State, or by the Intrigues of the French, lay an 
Embargo on theſe Commodities, at a Criſis when we 
greatly wanted them ;—or ſhould refuſe them to Us, 
and fell them to our Enemies, to what a diſtreſſed Si- 
tuation would this reduce us? and who can tell what 
might be the Conſequences of it? And as the Poli- 
ticks of Princes are ever fluctuating and changing, why 
ſhould we put it in the Power of any Potentate to have 
ſuch a Command over Us ? 


2dly, As the Balance in regard to all theſe Countries 


is conſiderably againſt Us, common Prudence will ſug- 
geſt, that we ought to turn it in our Favour, if we can. 
| Now 
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Now this we ſhall be able to do (or at the worſt, bring 
it to an Equilibrium, which in itſelf is no diſadvantage- 
ous kind of Commerce) if we can purchaſe the ſame 
Commodities in our own Plantations, which we uſed 
to import from theſe Countries. Beſides, the Balance 
is not only againſt Us with regard to Sweden, but alſo 
the very Money which is drawn from Us by means of 
this loſing Trade, is converted to ſupport a French In- 
tereſt, in Oppoſition to ours. But | 
dly, WE RE the Caſe iudifferent, where we traded, 
(which it is not) the natural Affection, which the Mo- 
ther Country ſhould have for her Colonies, where we 
have ſo many Friends, Relations, and Acquaintance, 
ſhould determine Us to give them the Preference.— 
But indeed our own Intereſt is nearly and eſſentially 
concerned in this Aﬀair : For, 
4thly, Unress we promote a Trade with them, and 
take off the Growth and Commodities of their Planta» 
tions, they will be reduced to the Neceſlity of Offer- 
ing them to Sale at other Markets, or permitting other 
Nations to come and trade with them : The Conſe- 
quence of which will be, that they will take the Pro- 
duct and Manufactures of theſe Nations in return. 
And indeed this is too much the Caſe at preſent : For 
one third at leaſt, of the Luxuries and Elegancies of 
Life, brought into our Colonies (as was obſerved * be- 
fore) is the Growth and ManufaQture of other Coun- 
tries, and principally of France. And as our Trade, 
particularly to ſome of the Northern Colonies, is 
growing leſs and leſs, this Evil muſt daily increaſe in 
the ſame Proportion, Moreover, i 
5thly, UxIESs we can ſupply our Colonies with 
ſuch Commodities and Manufactures as they want, by 
way of Barter for ſome of theirs which they can ſpare, 
— They will be obliged to raiſe thoſe Things themſelves. 
And ſeeing that many of the New Settlements on the 
Continent of America are ſeveral hundred Miles up the 
Country, between, and beyond the Mountains; the 
Diſtance of Situation will increaſe the Neceſſity they 
are already under of manufacturing for themſelves, — 
unleſs we can divert their Thoughts to ſome other Pro- 
jects. 


* See the Xlth Diſadvantage of Gre ar BRtralx. Page 29. 
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jects. Nay more, when once a Manufacture is ſet up 
in thoſe diſtant Regions, it will extend itſelf downwards; 
and the Inhabitants on the Sea-Coaſt will be ſupplied 
by their Neighbours in the Up-Lands, upon cheaper 
and eaſier Terms than we can ſupply them.—It is a juſt 
Complaint, that many of the Provinces have ſet up ſe. 
veral Species of ManufaQures, which greatly interfere 
with the Trade and Proſperity of their Mother Country, 
Yet how ſhall we prevent them? There is but 
one Way to do it, that is either juſt, or practicable : 
and that is, By an Exchange of Commodities to u- 
TUAL DEPENDENCE. And this Principle alone will 
contribute more to the preſerving of the Dependency 
of our Colonies upon their Mother Country, than any 
other Refinement or Invention. For if we are afraid, 
that one Day or other they will revolt, and ſet up for 
themſelves, as ſome ſeem to apprehend; Let us not 
drive them to a Neceſlity to feel themſelves indepen- 
dent of us :—As they will do the Moment they per- 
ceive, that they can be ſupplied with all Things from 
within themſelves, and do not need our Aſſiſtance. If 
we would keep them {till dependent upon their Mo- 
ther Country, and in ſome Reſpects ſubſervient to her 
Views and Welfare ;— Let us make it their INTEREST - 
always ſo to be. 5 = f 
Fox theſe Reaſons therefore, it is humbly apprehend- 
ed, That the Trade to our Colonies and Plantations, 
muſt appear to be of the utmoſt Conſequence to the 
Power, Strength and Proſperity of Great- Britain. 
But to effectuate this good End, an important Queſtion 
comes next to be decided, viz. ©* What Produce ſhould 
«© our Colonies be moſt encouraged to raiſe and culti- 
<< vate? And what Sort of Manufactures ſhall 
& they be allowed to barter in Return for ours? — It 
is eaſy to ſee, that they cannot make large Payments 
in Gold and Silver; and it is equally plain and certain, 
That we will not, cannot, indeed allow them to intro- 
duce ſuch Things among us, as will prevent the Con- 
ſumption of our own Commodities to ſuch a Degree, as 

to be upon the whole, of National Diſadvantage. 
WHEREFORE with great Submiſſion, I will beg 
Leave to offer ſome few plain Obſervations, which per- 
| haps 
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haps might not be altogether unſerviceable as to the 
Regulation of ſuch a Trade. | 
FIRST then, it ſeems chiefly requiſite, that due En- 
couragement ſhould be given to our Colonies, to apply 
their Thoughts towards the raiſing of ſuch Commodi- 
ties, as do. not interfere with thoſe of the Mother 
Country. = 
SECONDLY, They ſhould alſo not only be allowed, 
but be particularly incouraged to import all ſuch RA 
MATERIALS as are to be manufactured here in England; 
— even though we raiſe the ſame Sort ourſelves : Be- 
cauſe the more we have of theſe, the better; ſince the 
cheaper they are purchaſed, the more of them can be 
worked up, and the more there are worked up, the 
greater Number of Hands are employed; and conſe- 
quently, the more Labour, or Employment is procured 
to the Nation. Moreover, this Argument becomes ſo 
much the ſtronger, if the raw Materials we have of our 
own, are by no means ſufficient for the Demand of the 
Manufacture, either as to Quantity, or Goodneſs ; 
which is the Caſe with the Bar-Iron here made in Eng- 
land; ſo that we are obliged to have recourſe to foreign 
Countries for a Supply ; as in the Caſe of Bar- 
Iron we do to Sweden, to the Amount of near 200, oool. 
Sterling a Year. 3 
TulRxpDpIr, We ought to permit our Colonies to 
ſupply us upon eaſy Terms with all ſuch Articles of 
Luxury as we are wedded to, and will have either 
from them, or others. Conſequently in Reaſon and 
good Policy, they ought to have the Preference, by 
being indulged to import theſe Articles under the Ad- 
vantage of an eaſy and reaſonable Duty; whilſt the 
Commodities of foreign Nations are charged with 
higher Impoſts and Cuſtoms. In ſuch a Caſe, the mu- 
tual. Exchange of Commodities between us and the 
Colonies would become a mutual Advantage : But that 
is not all; For as the Duties would be moderate, the 
Temptations to Smuggling would be ſmall ; the Con- 
ſumption of the Commodities of our own Colonies 
greater, and that of other Nations leſs: By which 
means, the Revenue itſelf would riſe much higher than 
it doth, when there are large and heavy Duties : For 
theſe will ever be attended with one or other of the fol- 
5 | lowing 
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lowing Effects, either the preventing the Importation 
of the Commodity, or its Entrance at the Cuſtom- 


houſe. 


FoURTHLY, In the Regulation of a Trade with our 
Colonies, ſome Regard ſhould be had to thoſe diſtant 
Parts of the Country, which lie remoteſt from the Sea? 
and even the fartheſt Inhabitants may likewiſe find Em- 
ployment in the raiſing of ſuch Commodities as are fit- 


teſt for their Situation, and are light of Carriage. And 


if their Thoughts are properly taken up in the Cultiva- 
tion of theſe Things, they will have neither Time, 
nor Inclination to purſue other Projects, which might 
prove detrimental to the Mother Country. | 
From theſe Principles therefore it ſeems clearly to 
follow, That the Culture of Coffee, Cocoa Nut, Co- 
chineal, Indico, and Pimento, ought eſpecially to be 
encouraged in the mountainous, inland Part of Jamaica. 
— And that of Bar-Iron, Hemp, Flax, Indico, and 
Raw Silk, in the Countries between, and beyond the 
Mountains, on the Back of Carolina, Virginia, Pen- 
filuania, &c. | | ET 
Son of theſe indeed are heavy Goods; and there- 
fore ſeem not ſo proper to be raiſed in a Country ſo 


far diſtant from any Sea-Port : But on the other hand, 


when it is conſidered how particularly rich the Soil in 


thoſe Parts is, and how well adapted the Country for 


the raiſing ſuch Articles, aud how conveniently the In- 
habitants could load the Cattle they bring down every 


Market Day, with theſe Commodities; the Difficulty, 


I hope, in great Part vaniſhes, and the Propriety of 

aſſigning theſe Tracts of Land for the Culture of them, 

evidently appears. | | 
ENO VOR therefore has been ſaid, to evince beyond 


all Contradiction, That it is the InNTEREsT of the 


KING Dou, that ſuch a Trade as here deſcribed, ſhould 
be carried on : But whether it is the Intereſt of the 


Merchant to EMBARK in it, is another Queſtion : And 


yet till he can find his own private Account in the Af- 
fair, it is too clear a Point, that whatever has been 
ſaid to the Publick and National Advantage, will paſs 
for nothing.—A Merchant will not engage in a loſing 
Trade, and ruin himſelf to benefit his Country, In- 


_ deed it is unreaſonable to expect he ſhould. ' And the 


| great 
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great Complaint againſt the Trade to ſome of our Nor- 
thern Colonies long has been, That there is nothing to 
be got by it; that is, That the Merchant can get nò- 
thing, or next to nothing, if compared to his Gains 
to and from other Places. The Trade to: Denmark, 
Sweden, or Ruſſia, is more advantageous to him, though 
very detrimental to his Country; and therefore, if we 
could expect the Merchant to turn his Thoughts wholl 
to the Plantation- Trade, we muſt cauſe him to find his 
chief Intereſt in the Purſuit of it. 65. 
Now there are four Ways or Methods for turning a 
Trade into a new Channel, and ſtopping up the old 
one. 3 | | pred | 
Tux firſt is, By ſaying an additional Duty upon 
the Commodities of one Country, but not on thoſe of 
another. 'By this means, if the Commodities are in 
any Degree equal to each other in Goodneſs and Va- 
lue, the former will be prevented from being import- 
ed, on Account of their Dearneſs to the Conſumer; 
and the latter will have the Preference, by reaſon of 
their Cheapneſs. But this Method, however expedi- 
ent at particular Junctures, is to be uſed with great 
Warineſs and Caution, For every ſuch additional Duty 
put upon the Commodities of a foreign Country, will 
be looked upon by that Country as an Act of Hof. 
tility- committed upon its Trade and Commerce; which 
they will be ſure to revenge upon the Commodi- 
ties and Manufactures of the Country that was the 
Aggreſſor. Beſides, high additional Duties are too vi- 
olent and precipitate a Method of turning a Trade into 
a new Channel,—eſpecially where the Manufacture is 
yet in its Infancy, and cannot anſwer the Demand for 
it, It is therefore much more ſafe and prudent to in- 
cline the Scale gently and gradually on the Side you 
would favour ; that ſo the Inhabitants of that Country 
may have Time to raiſe the proper Quantity of the Com- 
modities that are wanted, and may increaſe and perfect 
their Manufactures, by due Application and Experience. 
— And alfo, that we ourſelves may not be diſtreſſed on 
Account of the Scarceneſs, or the Badneſs of the Com- 
modity ; or be forced to pay an exorbitant Price, by 
means of the Monopoly which the Inhabitants of the 


favoured Country will have againſt us. | 
1 F 5 Wurz 
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Wu Iron E, ſecondly, another more commodious, 
vand leſs exceptionable Way, is, To grant certain Pri- 


vileges and Exemptions; which ſhall continue 
till the Trade is :fufficiently eſtabliſhed, and needs no 
Support; that is, till the Merchant can find it worth 
his while to engage in it, without being paid at the 
publick Expence. Suppoſe therefore, that at the Be- 
ginning of fuch a Trade, certain Commodities were 
permitted to be imported upon eaſy Terms; or 
rather Dur Y FREE, which is better ſtill: Then our 
Colonies would turn their Thoughts to the raiſing them; 
and the Merchant would find his own private Account 
in importing them. But if any thing obſtructed, ſo 
that this did not prove ſufficient to engage them in the 
Profecution of fuch Deſigns; or that the Demand ſtill 
ran in favour of the Goods of another Nation; then, 
-.. Thirdly, TE Scale mult be turned by the Addition 
of a Bounty upon Importation.:..And..to quicken 
their Diligence, and excite a Spirit of Emulation, to 
"theſe Encouragements may ſtill be added. 
-  Fourthly, A PERSONAL PrEMIUN to ſuch Mer- 
chants as ſhall import the moſt of theſe Commodities, 


and the beſt in their Kind. Prizes of this Nature are 


obſerved to do wonderful Things in the Raiſing and 
Perfecting of a Manufacture. We have ſeen their 
good Effects in Ireland; and it were greatly to be wiſh- 
ed we had the ſame laudable Inſtitution here in England. 
If certain Sums were veſted in the Board of Trade for 
this Purpoſe, we might not deſpair of ſeeing the Mo- 
ther Country in a few Years ſupplied with Pot-Aſhes, 
Bar-Iron “, Flax, Hemp, Indico, Cochineal, Coffee, 
Cocoa Nut, Pitch and Tar, all Sorts of Naval Stores, 


and 


The great Clamour lately raiſed againſt the Introduction 


of Bar-Iron is an aſtoniſhing Inſtance of the Ignorance and 
Infatuation of the Engli/h in regard to their own Intereſt. 
For let us aſk even an IR MASTER, If the Americans ſhall 
not be permitted to import Iron Duty free, what Courſe will 
they, nay mult they take, but to manufacture it themſelves? 


For how ſhall they be able to pay for Engliſh Goods, unleſs 


they can make proper Returns? And if you will not admit 
their Bar-Iron, you drive them to the Neceſſity of manufac- 
ring it: Nay more, You give them a Bounty: For as the 
n | Bar- 
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and Raw Silk, chiefly from her own. Colonies. The 
Fact is undeniable, That aLL theſe Things can be 
raiſed in our Plantations either on the Continent, or in 
the Iſlands. And though ſome Difficulties would at- 
tend the Enterprize at firſt ſetting out, yet Induſtry and 
Application, together with the Inducements of Boun- 
ties and perſonal Premiums, would ſurmount them all. 
If Prizes were fixed, viz. ſo much to the firſt, the ſe- 
cond, and the third Importer of the moſt in Quantity, 
and beſt in Kind ; and Notice given thereof in the Ga- 


zette by publick Authority; What an Emulation would 


it excite amongſt all the Merchants of the Kingdom ? 
How gladly would our Colonies embrace ſuch Propo- 
fals, and quit the Purſuit of the Manufactures they are 
now engaged in? It is certain, theſe Manufactures, 


. tho? highly detrimental to us, are not ſo advantageous 


to them, as the Raiſing the above mentioned Commo- 
dities would be ; becauſe they could employ their Ne- 
groes in ſuch Work ; whereas the Negroes are found 
to be not ſo proper to engage in a Manufacture, which 


has a long Courſe and different Parts before it is com- 


pleated ; and the Labour of the white People is dear 
and expenſive. EE 
As to the Article of Raw Silk, the Importance of 


it, I hope, will juſtify the recommending of the Cul- 


ture of it in a very particular Manner. The exceſſive 
Price it now bears, and' the great Difficulties to which 


the Manufacturers are driven, in order to get it at 


any Rate, require that ſomething ſhould be attempted 
without Delay. Every Nation now begins to perceive, 
That it is imprudent and impolitick to ſuffer ſuch pernici- 
ous Materials to be exported unmanufactured out of their 
Country. They have therefore prohibited the doing it un- 
der the ſevereſt Penalties ;:—And we cannot blame them. 
But for that very Reaſon we ought to endeayour to raiſe 
the Commodities ourſelves. And, with humble Sub- 
miſſion, no Time ever ſeemed ſo favourable for the 
doing it, as the preſent, For as the Price is high; 

| F Aa | this 


Bar-Iron will be cheaper in America, if there is no Engliſh 
Market; this Difference in the Price is in fact a Bounty given 
by yourſelves for the Encouragement of Iron Manufactures 


in America. 
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this is not only an Inducement to ſet about it: but alſo 
as we have now a different Sort of Inhabitants in our 
Colonies to engage in it, than we had before, we have 
therefore the greater Proſpe& of Succeſs. The Com- 
plaint formerly was, That the Cultivation of it would 
not anſwer on Account of the Dearneſs of Labour. 
The Inhabitants towards the Sea- Coaſts could employ 
their Time to greater Advantage in the Culture of 
Tobacco, Rice, Ec. therefore the Scheme for Raw 
Silk muſt fail. But at preſent we have ſeveral thouſands 
of Palatines and Moravians ſettled in the Villages be- 
tween the Mountains, in a Country much like Piemont, 
where the beſt Silk grows: Now as they cannot culti- 
vate Rice or Tobacco for Exportation; and as they are 
far removed from the Center of Trade, and are alſo a 
parſimonious, abſtemious People, they will certainly 
work much cheaper than the Exgliſb heretofore to- 
wards the Sea-ſide, who were ever noted for the con- 
trary Qualities. So that upon the Whole, the Time 
and the Occaſion invite; the Neceſſities of the Manu- 
facture, and the Intereſt of our Country, require, that 
ſome Attempt ſhould be ſpeedily made for the raiſing 
of Raw Silk in our Colonies, ee 


. PROPOSAL. 


=> eſtabliſh a Por1ce for the Prevention of Smug - 
Sling. WT | Fr | 0 
* Ir may indeed be too difficult for a private Per- 
<« ſon to find out a Remedy equal to a Diſeaſe ſo uni- 
«« verſal, and of ſo long a Continuance : But yet as 
« every well-meant Endeavour for the publick Service 
is candidly accepted, when offered with Modeſty and 
“ Submiſſion, it is to be hoped the following Thoughts, 
Which proceed no farther than by way of Query, 
5 will be favourably received. OT DT 
„ Query I. If the Privileges and Exemptions of 
te the Iſlands of Guernſey and Jer ſey, &c. were aboliſh- 
ed, and thoſe Remains of the Dukedom of Ner- 
| ce mandy 


Thi Quotation is taken out of my Inquiry concerning 
* the Uſe of low priced Spirituous Liquors ;* printed for 
T. Trye, Holborn. Ss | AR 
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« mangy perfectly united to the Britiſ Crown, could 


% the ſame Frauds be then practiſed, as to the Running 


of Goods which have a Drawback granted them, 
Smuggling of French Wines, Brandies, Teas, Cof- 


« fee, Chocolate, Silk, Lace, and all other Commo- 


5 gities, as are at preſent?— Could the French Wines 
4 be mixt with Port, and then entered as if they were 
« all the Growth of Portugal, to the great Detriment 
of the Revenue, the manifeſt Injury of the Portugal 
6Trade, the certain irreparable Loſs to the Nation, 
t And the open avowed Encouragement to PERJURY ? 
Could the Smacks and Cruiſers, which were de- 
ſigned to guard the Goaſt, have the ſame Pretence 
ta enter the Parts of France, which they have now 
to ſtep into }Czern/ey. and, Ferſey, viz. to ſee what 
e Veſſels were lading; and ſometimes take in a Lading 
far thetafelves ? Ht guis Cuſtodes cuſtodiat ipſos? 
unn II. If the Jurifdiftion of the % of Man 
% wag: aunexed to the Crown in the ſame Manner as 
the Hereditable Juriſdictions in Scotland lately were, 
% could:; France,; Hlalhhnd, Denmark, & c. Hind any Place 
<<. in our Hwn Seas, as a Storehouſe or Magazine for 
© depoſiting their ſeveral Contraband Goods, in order 
© toi run them on the Coaſts of England, Wales, Scot- 
% und, and Ireland # If the: Collectors of the Cuſtoms 
*f: of the preſent noble Proprietor of this Iſland, were 
©, obliged to lay before the Parliament their Books of 
C Entries for the laſt ſeven. Years, and ſuch Entries 
& compared with the Accounts that might be tranſmit- 
ed fom France, Holland, Denmark,.; &c. would it 
5 not appear, that the reſpective India Companies of 
© thoſe Countries had imported vaſt Quantities of Teas, 
and other India Goods, PRIN CI AILV with a View 
4 to ſmuggle them into Great - Britain and Ireland? 
And ought not that Circumſtance alone be an alarm- 
“ing Conſideration to the Engliſh Eaſt. India Company, 
to the Government, and the whole B71 Nation? 
© Do the French, Dutch, Danes, &c. permit the 
<< Engliſb to uſe any Port of their Dominions for the 
<< like Purpoſes ? And would it not be more advantage- 
e ous to the Britsh Nation, as to the mere Article of 
«© Profit and Loſs, to pay Subſidies to theſe Countries 


” 


of 200,000]. per Annum, than to let Matters continue 


2 8 


f 
4 


( 
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on the preſent Footing? Laſtly, With regard to our 


on Subjects, if this Iſland were annexed to the 


Crown, could the corrupt Part of the Commanders 
of the Smacks and Cruiſers receive any Emolument 


for connioing at the Evils here complained of? Or 


the honeſt Part be inſulted, and even impriſoned by 


the Deputy Governors or their Agents, for diſcharge- 


ing faithfully their Duty? And would: the neceſſary 
Expences for the Prevention of Smuggling be 2 


fourth part the Sum, to which they now ambunt? 
„ QuERY III. Whether the preſent Methods of 


collecting the Duties oh French Brandies, and -other 
foreign Goods, are not found to be eventually pro- 
ductive of: great Temptations to ſmuggle! them? 


Whether ſuch Temptarions could poſſibly be ſo 


ftrong; if there Was“ Rermiſſipn ſomewhat of a like 
Nature granted to the Impörters of theſe:Gommo- 
'dities; as there is now. granted to the Importers of 


Rum, via. Fo put them in the King's Warehouſe, 
paying the Duties only fob the Quantities: they take 
out, When they meetwith,'a:rParthaferyiant' leaving 


the reſt to continue? Whether. a Smuꝑgteriwith one 


hundred Pounds Stock, ld run ithe Riſque of his 


Life and Fortune, which the preſent Laws ſubject 
him to, if he could commetice: a fair Trader, to ſuf- 
ficient ' Advantage, with ſo final} 0 *. And 
whether, in Caſe of ſuch àa Permiſſion, a Man would 
not carry on a more entenſive Trade with one 
hundred Pounds, ' in certaiu Sorts. of Goods, than 


he can do now-with ſix times the Sum 


Niete, Wakr HER the great Frauds,: lately com- 


plained of in the Tobacco Trade, to the prodigious 
Detrimont of the Revenue, and the National Intereſt, 
cannotlikewiſe: be accounted for, upon the Principle 
here.-Juggeſted? And if the Importers of Tobacco 
were allowed to lodge their Cargoes in the King's 
Warehouſe, or in their own; (under the Lock and Key 
of the Cuſtom-houſe Officer) and from thence to take 
it away in ſmall Quantities, biz. a Hogſhead or two 


at a Time, ſuitable to their Convenience, would not 


this Circumſtance alone cauſe. the Virginia Trade to 
fouriſh, prevent Smuggling, and ſuperſede the Ne- 
ceſlity of all other Devices? . | 


oe QUERY. 
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% Qvexr TV, If all Seizures were abſolutely pro- 
** hibited to be ſold for home Conſumption, could they 
. then cover the Vending any conſiderable Parcels of 
* un-cuſtomed Goods, which are now vended in large 
<<, Quantities by this Means? And if the Seizures: were 
„ not to be uſed'at home, would the Purchaſers" give 
an higher Price for ſuch Goods than: they do for 
* others of like intrinſick Value? And is not the ad- 
% vanked Price now given a plain Indication of the 
“ Uſes to which they are applied? 
6 Qvexr V. If the 8 and Officers of 
e the Smacks and Cruiſers were ts be paid only one 
e half of their Salaries of Courſe, and the other. half 
„ by Way of Gratuity, when it-appeared that they had 
Err been vigilant and active to an high Degree, would 
% not this quicken their Motions, and add new Life 
Hand Wigour to their Endeavours! auikf thoſe who could 
166, ive no Proof of an extraordinary. Vigilance were 
to toſe ſuck Gratuities, and others to receive them, 
As a additional Reward, who had diſtinguiſhed chef 
te ſglves the moſt eminently; would not this be a Means 
:<{f::0P raiſing a Spirit of Emulation among them, and 
245: malkting the active Principles of Intereſt, Shame, Fear, 
„ Hondur, Dee all anite and 1 87 for the * 
es dick Gd. x 2 
rin ORA uf, uf a few nadependent Companies of 
Light Horſe were raiſed, in the Nature of Huſſars, 
er av duld not ſuch kind of Cavalry, (vz Engliſb Hunt- 
« ers) be much more proper to ſcour the Goaſt, and 
e purſüe Smugglers than heavy Horſe and 'Drigoons, 
end, regular Forces? And if - their Gffieers were paid 
iin the ſame Manner, às is propoſed! [for the Officers 
4 of Smacks and Croiſers, would it not be an addition- 
- <6, al Security for their Integrity, a and An IIs 
their Vigilance?s? CREE | 
-Qvery VII. If the "whole: Seizures were ven 
to the Captors, would it not be a greater-Encoutage- 
«© ment than giving them a Part? And if the Fees and 
80 Expences of the Court of Exchequer for Condemna· 
„ tion did not riſe ſo high, would not this enhance the 
. * Value of the Prize, and conſequently make the Cap- 
tors more active and vigilant ? Whether there have 
not been Inſtances of Cuſtom- houſe Officers com- 
11 2 1 
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«« pounding with the Delinquents for petty Seizures, ra- 
ether than be at the Expence of condemning them in 
the Exchequer, as that would ſwallow up the Profit? 
„„ THWEsE Queries the Author would humbly offer to 
ge publick Conſideration ; not doubting but many other 
e Methods, might be found out, greatly conducive to 
ee, the ſame good, End. As to the Difficulties againſt 
<< putting this Scheme in immediate Execution, he 1s 
not aware of any, but is far from preſuming to de- 


0 


termine that there are none,” T“ 


Sun vic SB B:Q P:0:S AL. 
Dein 2512165; 22 +7 7 6 pg 
To , invite Forergners of Diſiindtion to travel among us,” 
that ſo we may have ſomething in return for the vaſt 
Sums which we yearly ſend abroad. To this End there 
is. wanting a conciſe Treatiſe, in French and Eigliſb, ſet- 
ing forth the; Advantages, which Perſons of different 
Maſtes and Inclinations may enjqy by ſuch a Tour: The 
Man of Pleaſure and Diverſion ;- the Virtuoſo; the Scho- 
dar and Man of Letters; the Lawyer; Phyſician; Di- 
vine; Merchant, Sc. with Directions how to perfurm-a 
regular Tour; a ſhorter or a longer; what Things are 
moſt remarkable to be ſęen; Churches; Seats; Gar- 
dens; Pictures; Manufactures; Ports, &c. what Books 
or Treatiſes are neceſſary to be confulted ; how to learn 
the Language; with the proper Stages marked out; 
andi a Calculation of the Expente in the moderate Way 
lOf. Travelling. 1d 03- 139 4 DIOHS 461 20 ( — 
Ax has been obſerved before, under the KI Ithi Advan- 
| [Kage of F rancey, Page 14, that travelling into a Country 
eis qt greater Conſequence to the Trade and Manuſactures 
of that Country, than is uſually; apprehended. And: as 
England is as de ſeryving the Notice of curious and inqui- 
ſitive Foreigners as any Country on the Globe, it is a 
great Pity that ſome ingenious Hand hath not yet lent 
them his friendly Aſſiſtance, by an expreſs Treatiſe on 
; the Subject. It would be a great Pleaſure to the Author 
to eontribute what he can, only as an inferior Work- 
man, in the accompliſhing ſuch, a Deſign. And there- 
fore if he could fungi vice Cotis, as Horace expreſſes it, 
and be conſidered only as a Whet-ſtone to give an Edge 
to the Inclinations of others, who have Abilities to exe- 
LA cute 


Fu HB in,, 


aute ſuch 4 Scheme, he would gladly offer his Aſſiſtlance. 

Wirn theſe Sentiments, therefore, he begs Leave to 
propoſe the following rough Sketch, anly as general 
man tor be improved upon, viz, _ 

Su POsE a modeſt Treatiſe was robe Vice Puff. 
pig or toe much extolling ourſelves, or our Country, 
containing a Plan for a Foreigner to-travel in England a 
Year, or longer, with Pleaſure and Advantage : | 

CAPI. Setting forth the Situation of the Country, 

the Air and n Nature of the il, andi its general 
Productions. 
CAP, II. The * 1 Principles of their 
Government, their Virtues and Vices, Humours, Diver- 
ſions, the Manner of converſing agreeably with them, 
and accommodating one's ſelf to the general Taſte and 
Genius of the Country, Method of learning the Lan- 
guage, and Pronunciation; Method and Expence of 
Travelling; Manner of obtaining Recommendations 
from Abroad to London, and from London to. the other 
Parts of the Kingdom. 


CAP. III. Containing the Plan for a Foreigner to 


make the Tour of ngland in eight Stages, within the 
Compaſs of a Year, each Stage illuſtrated b a Map, con- 
taining les Environs, or the Diſtrict of ten Miles round the 
Place of Reſidence; in wich Diſtrict, the principal Seats, 
Towns, Manufactures Curioſities, Ge. ſhould. be briefly 
deferibed „ VIS. Suppoling tg nee en the Begin- 
ning of April; then the; i gd ni 

Y Stage,' London, and be: ene Na the Month of 


78 B. It might be improper a Foreigner ſhould ſtay 
longer in the Capital, upon firſt coming over, than to 
ſettle his Correſpondences, and get Recommendations 
to other Places; leſt, whilſt he is a Stranger to the Lan- 
guage, he ſhould aſſociate too much with bis own Coun- 
trymen, and be little benefited by his Travelling. 
2d Stage, Cambridge and les Environs, in May. Here 


he ſhould begin in earneſt to learn the. Language by the 


Help of ſome good Grammar, and to learn the Pro- 
nunciation by coming to Church with his French and 
Engl; //þ Common Prayer, and liſtening to the Clergy- 
man's ſlow and deliberate Reading. If this Method 


Was my practiſed, Forigners would not find _ — 
cu y 


of bs 
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ficulty in learning the Pronunciation of our Language, 
as they are apt to imagine, And this is an Advantage of 


* 


teaching it, in ſome Reſpect peculiar to us. 


3 Stage, Oxford and les Environs in June. Note, In 
lay ing out the Route between Place and Place, it would 
be proper to contrive it ſo, as the Traveller might ſee as 
many Things worthy of Notice in his Paſſage as he 
could. 7 [5 K inte, {4 T1; + | 11. * 
4th Stage, Birmingham and les Enulrons in July: 
5th Stage, Brifts/ and les Environs in- Auguft.” 1 8001 
6th Stage, A Tour from Briſtol to Portſmouth, through 
wilo, Sabah, &c. and then return to Bath at the End 
of September. i ee „ nn 121: nome 


x wr „ 
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ß Stage, Baib and des Environs, during Ovber and 


November. 


th Stage, London, during the Months of Dzeiiber, 
January, February and March, which complete the Year, 


Ty after this the Foreigner chooſes to reſide longer in 


England, and to ſee other Parts of the Kingdom, then 
he might make a Tour of fix Months in the following 
Manner z . : 1. ie fo, „„ 7 $4 2 
I. York; and ler Envirors, in the Month of April. 
2. Leeds and Mancheſter, in Maxx. 
fs 3. Liverpoole and 7 in June. wud on, 17e 
4. Chat ſiworth and Derby, in Tur: 


1145 


5. Nottingham and Northampton, in Aug. 


6. From thence through Landon to the Place of Em. 


barkation, in September; viſiting the principal Seats; 
Towns, Gc. of Kent Or Eſſex, in the Way to. Dover or 


Harwich. 3 „„ 2 
CHAT. IV. Containing Obſervations on the Litera- 


ture and Learning of the Engliſh; and the Advantages | 
which Perſons of different Taſtes may reap from being 


acquainted with them. Coneluding with a ſmall Cata- 


logue of the choiceſt Authors in polite Literature, and 


the ſeveral Sciences; with a Liſt of our beſt Plays, as 
to Morals, Language, and Deſign ; that ſo a Foreign- 


er may know when it ſhall be worth his while to go to 
-our Theatres. . | | £4 


2 PROP.OS'AL* - > 


ce To cnt ſome Canals between our great Towns of 
| Trade 
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% Prade, for the Conveniency and Cheapneſs of 
«©. Carriage,” Canals are much preferable to the make. 
ing Rivers navigable, even where both might be done. 
For in the firſt Place, the Expence is not greater, except 
perhaps the Purchaſe of the Ground. In the next Place, 
they are kept and repaired at a much eaſier Rate. They 
are not ſubje& to Inundations, or the Shifting of the 
Sand and Gravel, and are generally much ſhorter. and 
ſtreighter. But what is above every other Conſideration, 
a Boat laden with Merchandize in a Canal, may be drawn 
by a ſingle Horſe, on a full Trot, as in Holland, up or 
down the Stream, whether there be a Flood or not; 
-and requires but two Men to guide it. | 
+. Ir a Canal was dug between Reading and Bath, then 
there would be an eaſy and cheap Communication be- 
tween: the two principal Cities of the Kingdom, London 
and Briſtol: Goods and Paſſengers might be carried at 


one Quarter of the preſent Expence.: And ſurely 75 . 


er Cent. ſaved in Freight, deſerves Conſideration. The 
Rider Kennet, from Reading to Silbury Hill, is a plain II- 
uſtration how. practicable, ſo far, ſuch a Scheme might 
be. And from thence to the Deſcent towards Caln, on 
the Bath Side, is the only Difficulty, But ſuch who 


have ſeen the great Canal of Languedoc, are very well 


aſſured it might eaſily be performed, and at a fortieth 
Part of the Expence which: the other was. Nay, on 
flat Grounds: fear. Tatęſbury Church, Water is ſo plenty 
in the Winter Time, that it lies upon the Surface for 
Weeks together. And as there are riſing Grounds on 
both Sides, Reſervoirs might be made to receive the 
Land Floods, and ſupply the Canal with Water during 
the dry Seaſon. But if the Canal itſelf was only ſunk 
ten or twelve Feet deeper than ordinary, for two or three 
Furlongs, it is very probable, that natural Springs would 
be met with between thoſe Hills, For the Wells at Yate/- 
bury, as I rerijamber, are not twenty Feet deep. What a 
Pity is it-therefore, that ſo many Advantages are'neg- 
lected ?- If the like Situation had been in France, a Canal 
had been made long ago. Indeed ſomething might have 
been alledged in our Excuſe, had we the ſame Difficul- 
ties to encounter with which the French ſurmounted in 
making the Canal of Languedoc, and are again to ſur- 
mount in making the new Canal from the Darance to 


Marſeilles, 
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Marſeilles. But there are no Obſtructions of Rivers and 
Rivulets in our Way; no need of making Arches, and 
'Troughs of Stone to carry the Canal over them; no 
ſteep Hills to aſcend, or Mountains to pierce through: 
And yet the Thing is not fo much as attempted, though 
the common Intereſt, and the Situation of the Country, 
fo ſtrongly invite us to perform it. 
A Canar allo ought to be dug between Glaſgow and 
the Shore: oppoſite. to Au, which would open a 
Communication between G/aſgow, and Leith the Port of 
Eamburgh, The Situation in theſe Parts is extremely 
inviting, even more ſo than the former; as the Paſſage 
is much ſhorter. And our Soldiers in Times of Peace 
might be employed in the publick Works, alternately 
with performing their Exerciſe, receivinga 'ſaitable. Ad- 
dition to their Pay when when they are at Work. 


XII. PROPOSAL. 


“ To raiſe a Fiſhery on the Northern Coaſt of -Srat- 
<< land,” by giving a double Premium for ſome: 'Years, 
till the Trade is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed; for all Herrings 

caught and cured by Perſons reſiding within certain Diſ- 
tricts, and exported to foreign Markets.. 

SEVERAL other Schemes have been lately offered to 
the Publick in relation to this Matter; und all of them, 
undoubtedly, good in ſome Reſpects. Every Thing of 
this Nature hath its reſpective Convenience and Incon- 
venience. And if the Scheme for carrying on the Fiſh- 
eries by means of a Joint Stock, and a Company, im- 
powered to make By-Laws, and preſcribe Rules and Re- 
gulations, can ſtand clear of the imminent ' Hazard:of 
degenerating into a Joss, through the-corrupt Influence 
and ſiniſter Views of the Managers and Directors of 
ſuch a Company. I ſay, if the Scheme is freed from all 
reaſonable Suſpicion of tending to ſuch a/Point, I ſhould 
much rather prefer it to that which is here, with great 
Submiſſion, offered in its Stead, It is certain, that a 
Joint Stock is a quicker, and more expeditious Way; 
but the Encouragement of a double Bounty appears to 
be more ſure, and leſs liable to be corrupted, For in 
this latter Caſe, there are no Sums advanced till the 
Work is done, and the Herrings publickly examined, 

Ex. whether 
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whether they are marketable or not: There is no fin- 
gering of the Money in the mean Time by Managers 
and Directors; nor can there be any Items of Expences 
and Diſburſements, Fees and Salaries, brought to Ac- 
count: Things which are the Bane of all publick So- 
cieties, and the great Cauſe of their Corruption, and 
degenerating from their original Inſtitution. 

BEST DES, if a double Bounty, or perhaps five Shil- 
lings per Barrel, were given for all Herrings ſo cured 
and exported, it ſeems to me, that the Duich themſelves 
would be tempted, by the Lucre of ſuch à Bounty, to 
ſettle on the Northern Coaſts of Scotland, and make one 


People with the Inhabitants of the Country ; which 


would be the greateſt Advantage that Part of the King- 
dom could poſſibly receive. PHE 9 | 


XIII. PROPOSAL. 


e To eſtabliſh Civil Governments at Gibraltar and 
e Port-Mahon, and make them Free Ports.” The Si- 
tuation of Gibraltar is extremely commodious for vend- 
ing ſeveral Sorts of Commodities in Spain and Barbary: 
And the Iſland of Minorca is not leſs happily ſituated for 
carrying on an advantageous Commerce with ſome Parts 
of France and Italy, and, by means of the neighbouring 
Iſland of Majorca, with Spain alſo. Several Sorts of 
coarſe Woollen Stuffs, and Mancheſter Goods, would be 
acceptable in Barbary, provided they could be had rea- 
ſonably cheap: Which can never be, till there is a free 
Port. Several Sorts of the Manufactures of Mancheſter 
and Spittle- Fields, would be very agreeable to the Taſte 
of the Spaniards, French, and Italiant. But above all, 
our Birmingham Ware, our Cutlery, Razors and Sciſſars, 
Watches and Chains, Locks, Metal Buttons, Snuff 
Boxes, Toys, and all the Sorts of Bijoux d' Angleterre, 
as the French call them, which they are inexpreſlibly 
fond of, would find a prodigious Vent in all theſe Coun- 
tries. The leaſt Amount of the whole Trade, that might 
be carried on by means of theſe two Ports, were they 
made free, wwld be 100, oo0 l. a Year. And ſurely ſuch 
a'Sum is worth the Getting; eſpecially by a Nation 
76% e600 L in Debt... rot 
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Ir a Scheme of this kind was to take Place in the 
Iſland of Minorca, it would then alſo ſtand a fair Chance 
of being peopled by Engliſb Familes, or by ſuch as are 
well- affected to the Exgliſb Government. Whereas at 
preſent there are ſcarce any, except the Garriſon, but bi- 

otted Spaniards, who at the firſt taking of the Place, 
would have been glad to have parted with their Poſſeſſions 
for a Trifle, and to have retired into Spain. But now 
they are got immenſely rich; their Lands are ſaid to be 
more than five Times their former Value ; and yet their 
Bigotry and Averſion continue as ſtrong as ever, 


XIV. PROPOSAL. 


To have publick Inſpectors into all our Manufactures; 

and to oblige all Exporters to deliver in Samples of the 
Commodities they intend to export, in order that they 
may be compared together, before the Goods are ſuffer- 
ed to be put on Ship-board. This, if faithfully and 
honeſtly. executed, would always keep up the Credit of 
our Manufactures at home and abroad, on which the 
Spirit and Life of Trade principally depends. All poſ- 
ſible Means ſhould be taken to prevent private Frauds in 
packing, Deficiencies in Weight and Meaſure, undue 
ſtretching of . Cloths upon the Rack, which alone hath 
occaſioned irreparable Loſs to this Nation. The Frau- 
dulent and Deceitful ſhould be prevented, as much as 
it is poſſible, from getting Rich at the Expence of their 
honeſt Neighbours, and the Welfare of their Country, 
which is to often ſacrificed to their Knavery, | 
_- In ſhort, in all Kinds of ManufaQtures, the worſt 
Part of it ſhould be put outermoſt for a Sample, not 
the Beſt; that ſo the Buyer, in ſeeing the Mark and 
Seal of the Office, may confide in that, and be aſſured, 
that he is not deceived by what is out of Sight, 


XV. PRO POS AL. 


© To alter the Method of collecting our Duties 
upon particular Sorts of Goods imported, viz. * By 


„Something hath been already ſaid on this Subject, Page 
70. Quexy III. Where @ Policy was propoſed to 9s 
| | | | mug- 
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lodging them in Warehouſes erected at the publick Ex- 
pence, till the Importer fetches them away, according 
as he wants them, and pays the Duty, or cauſes it to 
be paid by the Perſon who purchaſes of him. This 


Scheme, I am ſenſible, would riſe a great Glamour, if 


enforced by any compulſive Law; but if left to each 
Perſon's free Choice, there is the higheſt Probability, 
that it would univerſally. obtain. Suppoſe, therefore, 
that the Laws relating to the Cuſtoms in general ſhould 
continue as they are; but that Permiſſion ſhould be 
granted to ſuch Perſons as are deſirous of uſing it, to 
land their Goods in the publick Magazines, there to re- 
main at the uſal moderate Rent for Cellarage, till ſuch 
Time as they find it their Intereſt to remove them, and 
then to pay the Duty. If ſuch a Permiſſion was grant- 
ed the Importers of Sugars, Rum, Wines, Brandies, 


Tobacco, Raiſins, Prunes, and Currants, it is eaſy to 


foreſee, that almoſt every one concerned would embrace 
it. For, in the firſt Place, the“ Expence of Ware- 
houſe-Room would be juſt the ſame ; but the Difference 
between paying the Duty all at once upon Importation, 
and paying by Degrees, would be very great, and much 


to the Advantage both of the Importer, and the Pub- 


lick. The Importer would be a Gainer, as he would 
not be ſtreightned for Money to pay the Duties every 
time the Ship arrives ; and might keep his Goods till 
he ſaw a promiſing Market, or might export them to 
ſome Foreign Country, if they bore there a better 
Price. And this itſelf would be a great Advantage to 
the Publick, as it would render our Country a kind of 
common Magazine for others, and as we ſhould get by 
it all the Profits of Freight and Commiſſion : And Per- 
ſons of Intelligence and Speculation would then engage 
in the, ſpeculative Part of Trade; that is, they would 
buy up all Commodities that were cheap in Foreign 
Countries, lodge them in their own, or the King's Ware- 
houſes, and then re-export them to thoſe Countries 
Ac {i an | where 


Smuggling: But as Truth is uniform throughout, and is at- 
tended with all poſſible Advantages, the Propoſal is now con- 
ſidered under another View. 

If no Publick Magazines were erected, the Merchant 
might put the Goods in his own Ware-houſe, having one 
Key himſelf, and the Kings Officer another. ; 
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where the demand ran higheſt, But this cannot be done 
upon the preſent Syſtem of paying Duties. Moreover, 
the Publick would be more eſpecially benefited; as the 
Trade would be increaſed, and the Goods afforded much 
the cheaper. When a Trade can be carried on 
with a ſmall Stock, the more Perſons are capable of 
embarking in it: And when the Duties are not paid all 
at once, but by Degrees, as the Goods can be ſold, the 
Home- Conſumer will buy ſo much the cheaper. For 
he will only pay the King's ſimple Duty, the Expences 
of the Adventure, and the Merchant's ſingle Gains 
upon the Adventure: Whereas, according to the pre- 
ſent Way of collecting the Revenues, every Conſu- 
mer pays another conſiderable Article, vi. The 
„ Gains of the Merchant on the Sums advanced to pay 
<< the King's Duty.” And if the Goods have paſſed 
from the Merchant Importer to the laſt Retailer, thro? 
two or three Hands, before they come to the Conſu- 
mer, than he. pays two or three Advances the more.“ 
So that in fact, he not only pays the firſt Duty to the 
King, but perhaps twice as. much to others, by Means 
of theſe Advances upon Advances, The Conſequence 
of all which is, that Trade becomes monopolized by a 
few rich Perſons, becauſe their is a greater Stock re- 
ired to carry it on- And zmugglers will be the more 
audacious, becauſe the Temptations to, and the Gains 
of Smuggling, become ſo much the greater. Where- 
as by the Method now propoſed, both theſe Miſchiefs 
would be prevented to a great Degree. Note, Obſerve, 
1ſt, The Propoſal here made, compels no Perſons to 
ſubmit to theſe Regulations, but only permits them to 
make uſe of them, if they are diſpoſed to do it. Note, 
Obſerve, 2dly, That this Scheme requires no new Offi- 
cers, even at the Commencement of it: And when it 
has been thoroughly tried and known, it would certain- 
ly greatly leſſen the Number of them. A Set of Pub- 
lick Magazines (which, by the By, might be ſo con- 
trived as to be ornamental as well as uſeful) built 
uniformly, and in a Quadrangular Figure, might eaſily 


© See this Affair ſet in a true and ſtrong Light in a Treatiſe 
entitled, An Eſſay on the Cauſes of the Decline of the Foreign 
Trade, London, 1744 Printed for J. Brotherton, Londen, 
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be taken Care of and inſpected by a very few Officers, 
might well be ſpared from the Numbers now employed 

as Land-Waiters, Tide-Waiters, Deputies, Extraordi- 
nary Men, &c. &c. Note, Obſerve, 2dly, That 
with reſpect to any Embezzlement, which theſe Maga- 

zine· keepers might be ſuſpected of, this might be pre- 
vented, as much as any thing of ſuch a Nature can poſ- 
ſibly be 18 only by weighing the Goods, gauging 
them, and taking Samples before they are delivered in- 
to the Officers Care) but alſo my making it neceſſary, 
that theſe Officers ſhould be engaged with two ſufficient 
Bondſmen in two Sorts of Securities, one to the King, 
to enforce their Fidelity to him, and another to the 
Mayor or chief Magiſtrate of the Town, and his Suc- 


ceſſors, where the Magazine is kept, in Truſt for the 
Merchants, to enſure their Honeſty to them: And that 


when any of theſe Officers are ſuſpected of embezzling 
the Merchants Property, the Party aggrieved may be at 
Liberty to bring an Action in the Name of the Mayor, 
or chief Magiſtrate for the Time being, and recover 
treble Damages, with Coſts of Suit, on Proof of ſuch 
Embezzlement, Now in all theſe Reſpects the preſent 
Propoſal differs entirely from the late famous Exciſe 
Scheme; and every Objection made againſt that, is 
obviated here. i | 

As this laſt Propoſal, and one or two more, would 
be attended with ſome Expence, . were they carried into 
Execution; — And as the Nation, in its preſent 
Circumſtances, might be ſuppoſed incapable of bear- 
ing a farther Load; I ſhall therefore endeayour to point 
out a Method how certain Taxes might be raiſed, with- 
out burdening any of the Neceſſaries of Life, and yet 


ſufficient to anſwer all theſe Expences, and be more- 


over highly conducive to the Reformation of the Mo- 
rals of the People, and the general Welfare of the 
| Kingdom, viz. EO 2 


xvl. PROPQSAL 


To lay certain Taxes on the following Articles of 
Luxury, Vice, or Extravagance; which Taxes ſhall be 
applied to the general Improvement of Commerce: By 
maintaining Conſuls, and erecting Forts, according to 
| 4 Mo Propoſal 
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Propoſal VI. Building of Magazines and Warehouſes, 
as ſpecified in Propoſal XV. Giving Bounties and 
Perlonal Premiums to the | pigs Exporters of our 


own Manufactures, ——the like to the greateſt Import- 


ers of Raw Materials from Foreign Countries, — 
eſpecially from our own Plantations, according to Pro- 
poſal VIII. —And in ſhort, by purſuing all ſuch 
Ways and Means, as ſerve to excite the Merchant and 
Manufacturer to promote the Intereſt of their Country, 
and their own together. Wherefore, tige 
1 Tax propoſed is, That upon Batchelors, an 
Widowers, of a certain Age, without Children. 


Tux manifold ill Conſequences that flow from the 


modiſh Practice of Men's living Batchelors, are too 
glaring and evident. For we may venture to pronouce, 
without any Degree of Uncharitableneſs, That it is 
one great Cauſe of all the Lewdneſs and Debauchery 
of this Age. Some few indeed undoubtedly there are, 
who no ways contribute to theſe Immoralities by their 
ſingle Life. But they are too inconſiderable in Number 
to deſerve to have particular Exemptions, even were it 
poſlible to diſtinguiſh them from others, which it is not 
poſlible to do in a legal Way. In all Things calculated 
for the general Good, ſome Individuals muſt ſuffer ; 
and it cannot be avoided. Now (to conſider this Mat- 
ter merely in a commercial Light) as there are at leaſt 
Ninety-nine in an Hundred, who gratify their Deſires, 
but ſo as to add no proper increaſe to the publick Stock 
of Inhabitants, in which the Riches and Strength of a 
Nation do conſiſt, one may eaſily judge of the Evil of 
ſuch a Practice, by its bad Conſequences. And in 
London particularly, where this Viee of living Batchelors 
moſtly prevails, there it is obſervable, by the Bills of 
Mortality, that more Perſons die than are born, every 

NE | bg 


To this Paragraph it has been objected, that the yearly 
Bills of Mortality, which make the Burials more than the 
Births, are not to be relied upon, as to this Point: “ Be- 
cauſe there are no Births regiſtered, but the Births of thoſe 
* whoare baptized according to the Form of the eſtabliſhed 
“ Church; whereas Diffenters of moſt Denominations are 
buried in the Church, and conſequently regiſtred there.” 

Now as it is a very materiab Article to know, with ſome 

| Degree 
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Year, So that were it not for the continual Supplies 
from the Country, where the Marriage State is not yet 
quite ſo unfaſhionable, that great Metropolis would be 
depopulated in a Courſe of Years. And yet there is 

G | no 


Degree of Certainty, Whether more Perſons die in London, 
than are born ; - and conſequently, Whether the whole 
City would not be depopulated in a Century or two, if the 


Inhabitants followed the fame Courſes they now do, were it 


not for the Influx of Strangers to ſupply theſe Deficiencies 
I ſhall therefore beg Leave to offer the following Conſidera- 
tions, in Reply to the above Objection. | 

I. Some Children are begot in the Country, yet born in 
London; ſuch, for Inſtance, whoſe Mothers come up to Town 


for the Convenience of ſkilful Attendance : And as this is the 


Caſe with many Families of Diſtinction, conſequently the 


Number of Births is ſo much increaſed, — 

II. Many Perſons contract their Death-Sickneſs in London, 
yet are carried out of it for the Benefit of the Air, and die 
in the Country ; there they are buried, and no Notice taken 
of them in the Regiſters within the Bills of Mortality. 

III. Jvsr the fame is the Caſe of thoſe, who die in London, 
yet are carried to their Burial-Places in the Country: The 
Number of thoſe is conſiderable in the Year ; whereas there 
are few Inſtances of Perſons being carried out of the Coun- 
try, to be interred in London. | 

IV. Many Diſſenters of different Denominations have 
Burial-Places of their own; and conſequently, the Numbers 
of their Dead do not ſwell the Regiſters of the eſtabliſhed 
Church ſo much as might be imagined. | | 

Bur, allowing that the Numbers of Diſſenters buried in 
the eſtabliſhed Church may make ſome Difference in the Ac- 
count, ſtill this Difference cannot amount to any thing near 
the Sum which is found to be the Difference between Births 
and Burials in the Compaſs of a Year ; vis. about Seven 
Trousand Souls. The Numbers of Births, generally 
ſpeaking, amount to 14 or 16000 in a Year ; and the Bu- 
rials from 21 to 24000 in the ſame Time: A Difference of 
three to two. How ſoon would this depopulate any Country, 
were it not for foreign Supplies? And how terrible do the 
Effects of Vice, Lewdneſs and Debauchery appear to the 
8 Intereſt of a Kingdom, when ſeen from this Point of 

iew? What an Abſurdity, therefore, was it in the Author 
of The Fable of the Bees, to ſay, That Private Vices are Pub- 
lick Benefits ! It is Virtue alone which can make a Nation 
flouriſh. And Vice of every Kind is, either immediately, 


or in its Conſequences, injurious to Commerce. 
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no Place in which there are ſo great Numbers of the 
Female Sex, in the Propottion, as in London, Can it 
be credited, though perhaps it is too true, That in this 
City alone there are upwards of Ten Thouſand looſe 
Women, from ſixteen Years old to forty, who have 
not Fifty Children in a Year ? And the few they have, 
are born with all forts of Diſorders, and educated, if 
they chance to live, in all kinds of Vices and Wicked- 
neſs? In ſhort, it has been often remarked, That the 
greateſt Rakes that all Europe can produce, when they 


arrive in England, and come to London, are quite ſhock- 


ed and ſcandalized at the unparalleled Lewdneſs and 
Debauchery reigning among Us, ſo far beyond any 
Thing they could have imagined. Now if theſe Ten 
thouſand looſe Women had not been debauched and 
corrupted, and were married to Perſons of their own 
Rank and Condition, they might have had at leaſt One 
Thouſand healthy Children every Year; and theſe ina 
fair Way to be bred to honeſt Trades and Callings. 
Beſides, upon the preſent Footing, the Injuſtice done 
to the married Tradeſmen, and Landed Gentlemen, is 
molt grievous and intolerable. * For they pay the 
Exciſe, and ſeveral other Duties, in Proportion to the 
Conſumption of their Families ; but the Batchelor pays 
only for his ſingle Self; i. e. Thoſe who are moſt be- 
neficial to the Publick, are doubly, trebly or quadruply 
taxed, in Proportion as they are beneficial ; and others 
Who are a Nuſance to it, are therefore exempted. Ts 

there any Juſtice or Equity in this? 1 add, Men may 
underſtand theſe Things as Patriots and Politicians, 
\ who would turn a deaf Ear to Lectures in Morality and 
Divinity. Nay more, Such Abounding of Lewdneſs, 
and Surfeiting of Proſtitution, doth in Fact tend to in- 
| creaſe the more unnatural Vices, inſtead of preventing 
them, as it 1s vulgarly, though erroncouſly, ſuppoſed. 
And the Hiſtory of all Nations, from the former Times 
down to the preſent, confirms this Aſſertion. Antient 


Greece and Rome, and modern England, to mention no 


more, have furniſhed too many Examples in proof of 
this Point. And Reaſon itſelf ſhould tell us, That it 
is with this, as with all other depraved Appetites, where 


Surfeiting and Satiety are Inducements to ſeek out lels 


natural Ways of Gratification, | 
” VVV WHERFORE 
#® Cauſes of the Decline, &c. p. 8, 9, — and 15. 
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Wu IZ rox E the Propoſal here is, That all Batche- 
lors, after they have attained to the Age of Twenty- 
five Years, ſhall pay TRE BLE King's Tax, — Poor 
Tax, Window Tax, and the Taxes upon 
Coaches, till they marry: And that all Widowers, be- 
tween Thirty and Fifty, if they have no Children, 
ſhall pay DousBLE. Thus the greateſt, 7. e. the 
wealthieſt Offenders, are properly mul&ed. For un- 
doubtedly they have it in their Power to ſettle in the 
World, if they will, They are the People who ſet 
bad Examples ; and by their Station, Riches, Intrigues, 
and Addreſs, debauch thoſe young Women at firſt, 
who afterwards become the common Proſtitutes of the 
Town. But as this only reaches the wealthieſt of them; 
and as there are vaſt Numbers of ſingle Men, whom 
this Scheme would not affect, therefore there ſhould be 
added to it a general Capitation Tax for all Batchelors, 
of whatſoever Degree, above Twenty-five Years of 
Age. And if this was fixed at twenty Shilling a Head 
per Ann. for all above the Condition of Day-Labourers, 


and at Ten Shillings, for them (with an Exemption only 


for common Soldiers and Sailors) it would be a very juſt 
and equitable Law, and would certainly be attended 
with many good Conſequences, both as to the Morals 
and the Commerce of the Nation. The 

2d Tax propoſed, is, That upon menial Men-Ser- 
vants, i. e, ſuch who are not employed either for the 


Purpoſes of Huſbandry or Commerce, but for State 


and Grandeur. 

IT was the great Principle, which run through the 
whole Plan of The Eſſay on the Cauſes of the Decline of 
Foreign Trade, before quoted, That each Perſon ſhould 
tax himſelf according to the Figure and Station of Life 
he choſe to appear in; —But that all the Neceſlaries 
of Life ſhould be Duty free, Now in the Caſle before 
Us, Livery Servants, Footmen, Valets, Men Cooks, 
&c. &c. certainly cannot be ranked among the Neceſ- 


ſaries of Life, and therefore are the proper Subjects 
for ſuch a Tax. If any one chooſes to have them, he 


himſelf chooſes to appear in an elevated Condition, 

and therefore is the fitteſt to pay towards improving 

the Commerce, and extending the general Intereſt of 

the Kingdom, | 

By r that is not all: For theſe Man-Servants, _ 
rally 
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rally ſpeaking, are by Nature fitter for other Employ. 
ments, had they not taken up with this idle one ; and 
might have been uſeful to their Country, by Sea or 
Land, either in the ſeveral Parts of Huſbandry, or in 
laborious Trades; whereas by their preſent Way of 
Living they render themſelves uſeleſs in all Reſpects; 
and not only fo, but keep Thouſands of the other Sex 
out of an honeſt Employment, which by Nature they 
are fitteſt for; and very often are tempted for the 
Wart of it to take to vicious Courſes, I believe it will 
hardly be denied, but that Women Servants might 
peform all the Functions, which Men Servants do, in 
reſpett to waiting at Table, tending the Tea-kettle, 
Sc and equally as well. They might walk behind their 
Ladies, and carry their Books to Church, as well as any 
Footmen, and why they are not permitted to do it, 
is Matter of ſome Aſtoniſhment to a thinking Mind, 
In ſhort, the poorer and the middling Patt of the Fe- 
male Sex, are deprived of thoſe Employments which 
properly belong to them, very often to their own utter 
Ruin, and the Detriment of Society, If a young Wo- 
man has a genteel Education, and a ſmall Fortune, 
ſhe ſtands upon the Brink of Deſtruction; and even if 
ſhe is deſirous, ſhe ſcarcely knows What Trade to put 
herſelf to, in order to be out of the Way of Temptation, 
For, excepting two or three Trades, which Women 
ſtill retain, all the reſt are engroſſed by Men, We have 
Men-Mantua-makers, Men-Milliners, Men-Stay-makers, 
Men-Shoe-makers for Womens Shoes, Men- Hair-Cut- 
ters for Womens Hair, &c. and very likely in time we 
ſhall have Sempſtreſſes, Laundrefles, and Clear-Starch- 

ers of the ſame Sex. | | 
Sv cn Perverſions as theſe, of the Order of Society, 
are not of ſmall ill Conſequence, either to the Welfare 
of Individuals, or the Good of the State, And there- 
fore to diſcourage ſuch Practices as much as may be, in 
the Affair of Men-Servants, The Propoſal is, That 
each of them ſhall be taxed Two-Shillings and Six- 
Pence in the Pound, according to their Wages, to be 
paid by their Maſters and Miſtreſſes, and to be collected 
by the Officers of the Window-Tax. If a Scheme of 
this Nature were effeCtually put in Practice, the Conſe- 
quence would be, either, That Women - Servants _ 
t 
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for this End; 


ers, and perhaps Racers, 
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be employed, rather than Men, which would anſwer a 


good End in that geſpect; or elſe, that theſe 
Men-Servants, though idle and uſeleſs in themſelves, 
would contribute to the promoting of Commerce and 
extending our Trade, by means of the Tax they pay 
though ſorely againſt their Will. 

The 3d Tax propoſed, is, That upon Saddle-Horſes. 

TE Tax upon Coaches, as far as it went, was an 
excellent and publick- ſpirited Act of the Legiſlature. 
It was laying the Burden, where it ought always to be 
Jaid, viz. upon the Luxuries, the Ornaments and Re- 


finements of Living. But undoubtedly it was defective 


as to its Extent : Many Gentlemen of Fortune, eſpee 
cially if they are ſingle, do not chooſe to keep Coaches ; 

and others may live in ſuch Parts of the Country, 
where the Situation is not convenient for their ſo doing, 
Yet they all keep Saddle Horſes in abundance, Hunt- 
without paying 
any Tax; though theſe Things are Articles of mere 
Luxury, Parade, and Pleaſure, as much as Coaches. 
Is there now any Equity or Juſtice in this ? And are not 
ſuch Perſons the propereſt Subjects to pay towards the 
Support of our ManufaQtures, and extending our Com- 


merce? Undoubtedly they are: And therefore the Pro- 


poſal is this, That all Owners of Saddle Horfes, young 
Horſes under five Years old excepted, be taxed at the 


Rate of five Shillings per Horſe every Year? ———ſay. 
ing only one Horſe, which ſhall be admitted to be kept 


free from all Tax by each Owner, on the Suppoſition, 


That Riding may be neceſſary for his Health, or on the 
Account of Buſineſs. If greater Allowances than this 
were made, it would be opening a Door for Fraud and 
Colluſion : And if leſs, it might bear hard upon the real 
Wants and Neceſſities of many People. Perhaps even 
this Indulgence of one Horſe, Tax- free, to each Pro- 
prietor, might ſeem too rigorous a Reſtraint ; and might 
actually be ſo in certain Circumſtances ; but in all Caſes 
of publick Concern, it is impoſſible to adjuſt Things in 
ſuch a Manner, as that every Perſon can be pleaſed, — 
or even that the Intereſt of every Individual may be fo 
particularly taken Care of, according to the Nature of 
his peculiar Circumſtances, as that he can have no juſt 


Reaſon to complain. To proceed therefore, the R 
| | ath 
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ath Tax propoſed to be levied is on Dogs of every 
Sort and Kind, except Shepherds Dogs, and Houſe 
Dogs. For every thing beyond this, is moſt undoubt- 
edly an Article of Luxury and Diverſion; and as ſuch, 
juſtly liable to be Taxed. 

WHEREFORE the Propoſal is, That the Owners of 
all Dogs ſhall pay One Shilling for each Dog every 
Year. And as there are ſuch prodigious Numbers of 
Hounds, Greyhounds, Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Bea- 
gles, Lap-Dogs and Turnſpits all over the Kingdom, 
this would bring in a very conſiderable Revenue, which 
might be employed to the' greateſt National Advantage, 

In ſupporting and extending our Trade and Commerce, 
If this Tax ſhould cauſe a Diminution of the Spe- 
cies, there would he no Harm in that; nay, it would be 
attended with a great deal of Good ; as for many other 
Reaſons, ſo particularly for this, That the dreadful and 
ſhocking Calamities attending the Bite of Mad Dogs, 
would be leſs frequent thaa they now are. If any 
one ſhould object, That Turn-ſpits ought to be conſi- 
dered as neceſſary Implements for dreſſing Victuals, and 
therefore ought to be excepted out of this Regulation ; 
The Anſwer is obvious and eaſy, viz. That Jacks and 
Smoke- Jacks are preferable to Turn-ſpits in every Re- 
ſpect.— They are cheaper, all Things conſidered ; 
and a Species of Manufacture which ought to be en- 
couraged. But above all, there is no Danger from 
them of thoſe ſhocking Conſequences aforementioned, 
which every Year have occaſioned the Death of many 
People, in the moſt dreadful manner. 

App to this, That no other Method, than what is 
here propoſed, can be effectual for the Preſervation of 
the Game. Foras long as Poachers of all Kinds are 
allowed to keep Dogs, free of any Tax, it will be im- 

oſſible for Penal Laws, in ſuch a Conſtitution as 

ngland is under, to prevent their uſing them to the 
Deſtruction of the Game, But the laying a Tax upon 
7 ſtrikes at the principal Root of the Evil complain- 
ed of. 

THe 5th Tax propoſed, is a double Turnpike Tax 
on all Perſons who travel on Sundays. A modith and a 
reigning Vice this! which ought to receive ſome Check 
and Diſcountenance from the Legiſlature, Not once in 

1 a thouſand 
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a thouſand times can there be a juſt and reaſonable Ex- 
cuſe ſor this Practice; and therefore it becomes a pro- 
per and fit Subject for a Tax, according to the Princi- 
ples before laid down. | 

In ſhort, We ſubmit it with great Deference to the 
Judgment of the intelligent Reader, Whether there is 
not ample Proviſion made in this Propoſal, for all the 
Expences which might be incurred by the Execution of 
any of the Reſt; and that without burdening any 

one Article of the real Neceſſaries of Life. Were the 
Taxes to be laid, as here recommended, they would 
indeed very probably cauſe a conſiderable Diminution of 
the Articles which were to pay theſe Taxes : But even 
that Circumſtance would prove, in many Reſpects, a 
very great National Advantage, And were the Mo- 
nies raiſed by theſe Taxes, properly, judiciouſly, and 
faithfully applied to the good Uſes and Purpoſes before 
mentioned, perhaps there would not be a Nation in the 
World, which could vie with us in Number of Inhabit- 
ants, Extent of Commerce, and the flouriſhing State of 
our Colonies and Factories in both the Indies. 

Taxes, in their own Nature, if they are properly 
and judiciouſly laid on, are ſo far from cauſing Com- 
merce to ſtagnate, that they quicken and enliven it: 
And therefore may be compared to the pruning of a 
Tree by a Skilful Hand, by which means the Tree is 

preſerved in Health, and laſts the longer. The Fruit 
(upon the whole) is more in Quantity and better in Qua- 
lity, and a vigorous Circulation and equal Nouriſh- 
ment are maintained throughout. Whereas on the 
other Hand, one ſingle Tax, though ſmall in its A- 
mount, if injudiciouſly laid on, ſo as to ſtop the Pro- 
greſs or Circulation of Labour, is in fact the heavieſt 
and moſt inſupportable of all others. This is a Doc- 
trine little underſtood, eſpecially by the Landed Intereſt, 
who of all Perſons ought to ſtudy it the moſt, as it 
never can be their Intereft to act upon a contrary Prin- 


eiple. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ND thus have J ventured to give my Sentiments, 
with that Freedom and Unreſervedneſs, which is 
natural to Men who mean well, and whoſe ſole Aim is 
the Good and Proſperity of their Country, As I 
have no private Ends of my own to ſerve, either the 
one Way or the other, I have had no Biaſs of Self- Inte- 

reſt upon my Mind. | - | 
IT is true, I confeſs that many of the PrRoyosars 
here made, are Subjects very unpopular in the preſent 
Times: Neither would J willingly have advanced any 
thing harſh or diſagreeable, even to prejudiced Minds, 
were it poſſible to have made Truth and Popularity, in 
this Cale, conſiſt together. But ſince that cannot be, 
what muſt be done ? Muſt we ſtill go on, increaſing in 
our Diſorders, and beholding our Rivals taking their 
Advantage of theſe Misfortunes, merely becauſe ſome 
People do not chooſe to be told wRERE the Core of 


the Evil lies, and how it may be taken out? If the 
| Altera- 
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Alterations here propoſed are neceſſary or advantage- 
ous to the Publick, that alone ſhould be ſufficient to re- 
commend them to the Eſteem of all Perſons of Worth 
and Character; But if they are not, I put in no Plea 
or Apology for them: — Only I will add, on behalf 
of the Author, that his Intentions were good, though 
He was miſtaken. 

I am alſo well aware, that there is a cuſtomary Pre- 
poſſeſſion entertained againſt Projects of all Kinds; 
And that Projectors are looked upon as a Race of Be- 
ings who have ſomething very ſingular and whimſical in 
their Compoſition. And yet J think it muſt be allowed, 
that, notwithſtanding all the Prejudices which ſome 
chimerical Gentlemen of this Stamp have drawn upon 
themſelves, there muſt be both Projects and Projectors, 
when Things are bad, and want mending; otherwiſe 
they never could have been better, nor the Faults cor- 
rected. | 

W1TH Reſpect to the Caſe before us, there are two 
general Objections, as far as I am able to perceive, 
which may be made againſt what has been advanced. 

Tux firſt is, that many of the Propoſals, though they 
may be right in Theory, are impracticable in Fact. 

THe ſecond is, that the Schemes here laid down, 
are attended with their Inconveniencies as well as others. 

To the FIRST of theſe I reply; That no one can 
be certain of this, till an Attempt has been made to put 
them in Practice: And we may be very ſure, Every one 
of them might be eaſily put in Execution, were Perſons 
as really animated with the Love of their Country, and 
as truly eoncerned for its Welfare and Proſperity, as 
they pretend to be; And had ſome among us, in their 
Oppoſition to every Meaſure of the Government, no 
dark, latent Scheme at Heart, which they cover over 
with ſpecious Names. | | 

BESIDES, None of theſe Schemes, no, not all of 
them together, are ſo difficult in themſelves to be car- 
ried into Execution, as that ſingle one which has been 
ſo happily perfected in our own Days, the Ux rox with 
Scotland. In that Caſe, inveterate National Preju- 
dices, National Pride, Family-Intereſt, Self Intereſt, 


Jacobitical Intereſt, Pretences of Conſcience, Fears of 
: Reli- 
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Religion, and the reſpective Churches of both King- 
doms: All theſe conſpired to heap up Difficulties 
in the Way. And yet all were ſurmounted by the Firm- 
neſs and Addreſs of thoſe true Patriots of both King- 
doms, to their immortal Honour, who had the Ma- 
nagement of that Affair. Whereas in the preſent Caſe, 
there can be no Pretences of Conſcience, no Fears of 
the Church's being in Danger, to encounter with: 
There are no National Animoſities, or National Pride, 
or the Intereſt of great Families, to obſtruct us; And 
very little of Party Spirit can mingle in any of theſe 
Affairs: Self- Intereſt is the chief Obſtacle to be ſur- 
mounted. This is indeed a great one, which will draw 
every Thing that it can to its Aſſiſtance. But it is not 
inſuperable, if withſtood by Men who have a true Love 
for their Country, and Prudence and Diſcretion to time 
their Endeavours, and guide them aright. 

MoREOVER: Suppoſing none of theſe Propoſals are 
ſuch as will go down at preſent, while Men are full of 
their Prejudices, and fond of their own Opinions : 
Yet, even in that Caſe, it may not be amiſs to lay be- 
fore them the Things that are right; which they may 
conſider of at their Leiſure, When Men come to rea- 
ſon and refle&, their Prejudices will begin to ſoften; and 
Time will reconcile them to thoſe Expedients, which 
they had inveighed bitterly againſt before; perhaps for 
want of underſtanding and knowing them better.--- Thus 
it often happens, That Propoſals deemed impraQticable 
at one Seaſon, on account of the popular Outcry againſt 
them, may be called for at another, with equal Vehe- 
mence and Impatience. And therefore, with humble 
Submiſſion, It may not be amiſs to leave theſe Propo- 
SALS upon REcorD for future Examination, though 
none of them ſhould be judged feaſible at the preſent. 

BuT beſides the former Objection, a sEconv is, 
That this Scheme itſelf is attended with Inconvenien- 
cies, as well as others. 

I GRANT it is: And ſurely no Man in his Senſes 
could ever ſuppoſe, that there could be any Scheme cal- 
culated for the general Good, which would not bear 
hard upon the Intereſts of ſome particular People. —— 

The true Way of Eſtimating any Propoſal is, to _ 

| = ider, 
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fider, whether it doth remedy more old Inconvenien- 
_ cies than it introduces new ones; And whether, upon 
the Whole, it is beneficial or not, and its Benefits of 
ſuch Importance as deſerve to be regarded? Laſtly, 
whether, likewiſe, ſome of theſe very Inconveniencies 
which are ſuppoſed to attend it, may not be prevented 
or amended by further Experience and Obſervation. 
This is the true Way for eſtimating any Propoſal : And 
by this Rule I would chooſe that my own ſhould be 
tried ; and then let them ſtand or fall. 

We are always complaining of the bad Morals of our 
People; of a general Corruption ; and the being out- 
rivalled in Trade. Nevertheleſs, it is very certain, that 
the preſent Syſtem of Things greatly contributes to the 
Increaſe of each of theſe Evils. My Meaning is, that 
it lays powerful Temptations in Peoples Way. | 
And then, what can be expected? Some few perhaps 
will prove their Virtue to be ſuperior ; but the great 
Majority will certainly be corrupted, For evident it is, 
that the Innocence of the Bulk of Mankind is beſt 
preſerved by their being kept ignorant of the Temp- 
tation, or at a great Diſtance from it. Now what is 
the natural Tendency of Cuſtom-houſe Oaths, Election 
Oaths, Freedom Oaths, &c. &c. but to entice and en- 
courage Mankind to be guilty of the foul Sin of wilful 
and deliberate Perjury? What are the heavy Taxes upon 
the married State, and Exemptions for Batchelors, but 
the like Inducements to Men to remain ſingle, and to 
gratify their Deſires in an unlawful Way ? What are all 
the excluſive Companies, all the heavy Duties upon Im- 
portation, and the many Statutes for cramping the 
Trade of Ireland, but ſo many continued Attempts to 
drive away the Trade from ourſelves to the French, who 
are not only our Rivals, but the moſt dangerous ones 
we can have? And truly we have greatly ſucceeded 
in all theſe: Yet who can we blame but ourſelves? It 
may be pleaded indeed in excuſe for theſe Laws- and 
Eſtabliſhments, that they were not originally intended 
to produce thoſe bad Effects. I allow they were not 


nor are charged with any ſuch Deſign. But the Queſtion -_ 


here is, Not what was the View of the Makers of 
theſe Laws, or what was the End propoſed by ſuch 
| Eita- 
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Eſtabliſhments, but what is the Tendency of them, as 
verified by Experience, and how they do operate in 
Fact? And if it is made to appear, they are fo deſtruct- 
ive in their Conſequences, and ſubverſive of cur Mo- 
rals, Liberties, and Commerce, it is but of little Con- 
ſolation to know, that they were eſtabliſhed with a bet- 
ter View; as we are now conſidering the Things them- 
ſelves, with their natural Conſequences, not the Cha- 
racters or Deſign of their Authors and Projectors. 

I wILL only add one Reflection more to what has 
been ſaid; viz. That if we would ſtill keep on our 
Trade at a Foreign Market, we muſt, at leaſt, be upon 
an equal Footing with other Nations, as to the Good- 
neſs and Cheapneſs of what we have to ſell; otherwiſe 
we cannot expect, that Foreigners ſhould give us the 
Preference to their own Loſs, This then being the 
State of the Caſe, it neceſſariry follows, that we muſt 
always have an Eye upon the Practices and Proceedings 
of our Rivals, and take our Meaſures accordingly, as 
far as regards this mutual Emulation. If they contrive 
Ways and Means to render their Manufactures cheaper 
or better than they did before, ſo as to outvie us; we 
muſt ſtrive to outvie them in Cheapneſs and Goodneſs, 
or be deprived of that Part of Commerce by them: If 
they invite Foreigners to ſettle among them, in order 
to have the more Hands, and to keep down the Price 
of Labour; we muſt do the fame, or take the Con- 
| ſequence to ourſelves: If they allow of no excluſive 
Companies in a Branch of Trade which interferes with 
our Trade ; we muſt put down our Companies, or loſe 
that Trade: If their Manufacturers are fober and in- 
duſtrious, and work for low Wages, and ſeldom be- 
come a Burden upon their Pariſnes; we muſt endeavour 
to put ours upon the ſame Footing, or be content with 
the Poverty which will be brought upon us; If their 
Government requires little or no Duties upon Importa- 
tion, in order to encourage the greater Number to en- 
gage in Trade, and that all Merchandize may come the 

heaper to the Conſumer; we muſt imitate them in that 
Reſpect, and change Cuſtoms into In- land Duties; or 
ad miniſter continual Temptation to the Needy and Frau- 


dulent to turn Smugglers, and ſuffer ourſelves to ſink un- 
| | der 
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der theſe Evils, together with the Burden and Weight of 
our Cuſtoms. Theſe are the Alternatives which are ſet 
before us; and one would think, that if Mankiad were 
not greatly blinded with their Prejudices, and biaſſed by 
private Intereſts and ſiniſters Views, they need not be 

long in deliberating which to chooſe.—Not to mention, 
that as every Country in Europe now begins to iwder 
ſtand the Maxims of Trade, and apply them!-'ic> to 
Commerce, and are actually raiſing all Sorts of Mauu- 
factures of their own, and have laid new Duties upon 
ours; for theſe Reaſons, we ought to be more intent 
than ever to contrive all Ways and Means poſlible to 
lower the Price of every thing we export, in order to 
overbalance theſe additional Duties by Dint of Cheap- 
neſs of Labour, and to outvie theſe new Rivals by the 
Goodneſs of our Manufactures, 
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APPENDIX, 


Containing a PLAN for raiſing ONE only Tax 
ou the Conſumers of Luxuries. 


be drawn up in ſuch a Manner as pointed out 

how the deſired Alterations in our Syſtems of 
Commerce, and of eollefting the Publick Revenue, 
might be brought about as gradually as poſſible. And 
no greater Deviations were attempted to be made from 
the preſent State of theſe Affairs, than ſeemed abſolutely 
neceſſary ; leſt too precipitate a Shock might prejudice 
Mankind againſt Conviction. I did not therefore propoſe 
ſome of the above-mentioned Alterations, as what ap- 
peared to me the very beſt in our preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, and the likelieſt to ſucceed, For I am convinced, 
'That what I am now going to offer, is in itſelf a much 
more effectual Remedy, if our Conſtitution is ſtrong 
enough to admit the Application of it. 

Tn Scheme is taken out of a Quarto Pamphlet, 
which would do Honour to any Man, ſeveral times 
already quoted; via. An Eſſay on the Cauſes and 
« Decline of the Foreign Trade.“ 

But as I ſhall take the Liberty to make ſome few 
Alterations from, and Additions to, what this moſt in- 
genious Author hath advanced, I ſhall put thoſe Ar- 
ticles, in a different Manner, that they may be diſtin» 
guiſhed from his ; And that his Original Plan may not 
be involved in any Cenſure, which perhaps is only dus 
to my Additions and Alterations.— The Reaſons which 
induced me to believe that ſome few Things might be 
altered, or added for the better, ſhall be laid before 
the Reader in the Sequel, = 


Ts foregoing Propoſals were endeavoured to 
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An Extract from Page 44, &c. of the 
Hoy on the Cauſes and Decline of 
the Foreign Trade. 


Firſt and Second Proros als. 


JO lay one Tax on the Conſumers of Luxuries, 
and take off all our other Taxes, Exciſes, and 
Cuſtoms : And when that is done, to make all our 
Ports free. = 
As the Money-Affair is always the grand Object, 
ſomething by way of Equivalent muſt be given for the 
ee taken off: As ſuch the following Scheme is 
offered. | 


A PRoposarL for raiſing one only Tax on the Conſumers 
Tos of Luxuries. 


# 


IT is hereby propoſed, 'That all Perſons ufing, wear- 
ing, or drinking the following Articles of Luxury, as 
particularly ſpecified, be obliged to take out a Licence 
Yearly, paying each one Subſidy for each Article of 
three Half-pence in the Pound only, on the computed 
Income, they ſhould have to ſupport the Station of Life 
they voluntarily place themſelves in, by the Article of 
Luxury they uſe, wear, or drink, as by the Exawple 
following. | | 


4 _— 
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ka I Tax at 3 
Computed Halfpence 
INCOME; 7 Pound. 


[| | . d. 
All Perſons | . 3 x 
1. Keeping two Coac es and Six for 
| 1475 - - "$80 voy” 
2. Uſing Diſhes or Plates of Silver at 
their Tables, commonly called Ser- { 4000 
vice of Plate — — | 
3. Keeping a Coach andSix for their Uſe - 2000|12]10 
4. Keeping a Coach and Four for their Uſe 1000| ©| 5 
Drinking French Wine in their Hou- 
1 ſes or 8 = * F 1009 6/5 
5. Keeping a Coach and T'wo for their 


be 8 4 *$ 800] 5 


Note, Chariots, Four-wheel Chaiſes, &c. 
are included in the Term Coach. 


ARTICLES of LUXURY. 


{ 


7, Wearing Jewels for their Dreſs (be- 

ſides Necklaces, Solitaires, Rings, or 

1 Far-Rings) - - | 

8. Keeping a Sedan Chair for their Uſe - 800| 5 

). Wearing Gold and Silver, Men ent 
their Coats and Hats; and Women 
on their Gowns and Shoes - 

ro. Uſing Silver Plate for their evi þ 


boards or Tables (not * Servi- 
3 
. Uſing China Services, viz. Diſhes 
3 Plates at their Tables - 
12. Wearing Necklaces or Salltaires af 
Jewels for their Dreſs 8 — 
or Ear-Rings) . 
13. Keeping a Chair or Chaiſe with? 
one Horſe for their Uſe « - = 
14. Keeping a Pack of Hounds - <- 250 1/11 
15. Keeping a Man, or Men 3 | 
in Livery, or to wait at Table 
6. Keeping more . 
one - - - = - 
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| Tax at 
ARTICLES of LUXURY. e e, 3 
| 1 per Pound. 

A „ 
1 Perſons wa 
17. Drinking Por: Wine in their Houſe, 
Lodging or Service. -I have inſert- | | 
ed the Word Port for Reaſons here- Þ 100] 12 6 
after; and all other Wines, except 
French, are here included -- 
18. Keeping Greyhounds, — 
New, Yawllag tires &c, - -$ 1 _ 
19. Uſing China Plates for Deſerts) |. 4a 
only, (having no Services of China) - oy 
20. Wearing Gold or Silver for their 
Dreis (except on Suk Gowns, 100 [12; 6 
Hats, or Shoes) + 3 
21. Wearing Jewels in Rings, or Ear- 1 ioc 
| Rings - - - —— 
22. Going to Plays, Operas, Concerts, | 
Balls, Maſquerades, Ridottos, Long 109; [12] 6 
Rooms, Public Gardens - | 
23- Going to Bear and Bull-Baitings, 
Prize-Fightings, Boxing Marches 50, | 63 
Cock-Fightings, and Horſe-Races - 
24. Uſing no Silver Plate but Spoons - 35% | 63 
25, Drinking Brandy, Rum, or any 8 | 
Spirits, in ** Lodging or Ser- 5@ | 6] 3 
vice - 
29. Wearing Silk or "_ . Stuffs in | | 
"Apparel l - 30 93 
27. Having Pictures, Paintings or | 
Prints in Houſe or Lodging - = 5 | 3 
28, Having more than one LEY 0 - 
glaſs in ditto - = F 4 | 3 
29. Drinking Tea, Coffee, or cen 2 * : 
late, in Houſe Lodging or Service - 5 2 3z 
39. Uſing China nn FS 4 ; 
or Saucers — 514132 
31. Playing at Cards, Dice, or any | 
other Game, which is not uſed for 25 3] 3z 
the ſake of bodily Exerciſe - = | 
BY iT 3 
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Tus 1s the general Scheme of the Author: And I 
have ventured to make ſuch Additions to it, as, I hope, 
are conſiſtent with his good Deſign. I ſhall therefore 
make no Apology for each particular Alteration 3 And 
only obſerve with reſpect to the 5th and the 17th Ar- 
ticies, i. e. The Diſtinction between drinking French 
Wines, and other Wines (which are the principal Al- 
terations) that they both ſeem to me to be highly ne- 
ceſſary. The Author indeed makes no Difference 
throughout the Treatiſe between promoting the Con- 
ſumption of French Wine or Port Wine, as if it was 
the ſame to the Commerce of this Kingdom : Bur, 
though I acknowledge with Pleaſure the Inſtruction I 
have received in other Parts of the Science of Com- 
merce, I cannot follow him in this; and muſt ſtill 
ſtick to the Maxims of all the former Writers on Trade, 
till I can ſee more Reaſon for altering my Opinion, If 
French Clarets, Burgundy, and Champaigne, were as 
cheap as Port, few Men would heſitate long which to 
chooſe. The Brit/h Merchant, I think, has fatisfac- 
torily proved, That were we to aboliſh all Duties on 
French Goods, and they to do the ſame on Engliſh (as 
was partly the Scheme of the Miniſtry during the four 
laſt Years of Queen Ann) the Conſequence would be, 
at leaſt, for a great many Years, That England would 

be over-run with French Silks, Laces, Wines, Brandies, 
_ Cloths, Stuffs, Ribbands, Fans, Toys, Sc. And the 
French would take very little or nothing in Return, 
more than at preſent. The Experiment therefore 
which he propoſes, ſeems to be too hazardous ; the 
bad Effects of it would be violent and inſtantaneous, 
and the good ones very ſlow and gradual ; fo that the 
Patient would be in Danger of expiring, as is often the 
Caſe, before the Medicine can operate. 

BEsSIDEs, were we to give ſuch Encouragement to 
French Wines, as is here ſuppoſed, what would become 
of our Portugal Trade ? which, as to the Balance of 
it, is worth two Thirds of all the reſt, The Court of 
Portugal would lay an high Duty, and perhaps a Pro- 
hibition, upon all Bri Commodities, the Moment 
they found we did not give due Encouragement to 
theirs : which indeed by Public Treaty we are bound 
to do, And the French have always viewed this gain- 


ful 
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ful Trade with a longing Eye; and would be glad to 
put in for it, if they found any Opening. 

Burt to return: As to the Scheme in general, it is 
certainly very good. Perhaps the Valuation of the In- 
come ſuppoſed neceſſary for ſome few of the principal 
Articles is ſet too high ; being, I preſume, calculated 
for the Meridian of London, and the adjacent Counties: 
| Whereas the Calculation ſhould have been made more 
upon a Medium with the more diſtant Parts of the 
Kingdom, where things are much cheaper. But this is 
a Trifle ; and might eaſily be rectified. It is ſufficient, 
that the Scheme is good in itſelf, and is ſtill capable 
of great Improvements. | 

Trex Author in the next Place gives a general Rule, 
4 That all Articles of the ſame Degree, or under the 
« Article paid for, are included in it.” i. e. If I un- 
derſtand him rightly, The greater includes the leſs. 
For Inſtance, if a Perſon pays for a Coach and Six, he 


is thereby entitled to uſe a Coach and Four, a Chariot, 


a one Horſe-Chaiſe, or any other Vehicle he pleaſes. 


If he enters a whole Service of Plate, he may uſe Side 


Boards, and all other Plate beſides. If he takes out 
a Licence for drinking French Wines, the fame will 
ſerve for Port, Spaniſh, or any other, for Rum and 
Brandy; and fo on. | 

INDEED, as to playing at Cards, Sc. I cannot al- 
low this to be comprehended under the Article of go- 
ing to ſee Publick Diverſions, not only becauſe in the 
one Caſe, Perſons are rather Spectators than Actors, 
but alſo becauſe Gaming of every kind ought to be diſ- 
countenanced as much as poſſible. 

I ADD alſo, what I conceive the Author has omitted, 
That the higheſt Article which any Man enters, gives 
the Lead to all the reſt ; ſo that he is to pay for each 
of the ſucceeding the ſame which he pays for the firſt, 
If a Perſon enters a Coach and Six, and pays Twelve 
Pounds Ten Shillings, according to the Rates in the 
Table, he is to pay the ſame Sum for every other Ar- 
. ticle he enters. And there are the following weighty 

Reaſons fot it: Firſt, That by ſo doing, this Scheme 
becomes the moſt excellent ſumptuary Law that ever 
was deviſed ; And ſecondly, That it is juſt and rea- 
ſonable each Perſon —_— pay in Proportion to m 

3 he 
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he Uſes of any Commodity: Now the moſt probable 
Grounds we can go upon (for the Affair will not ad- 
mit of Certainty and Demonſtration) is, That Perſons 
in general live in Proportion to the Figure they make. 
A Perſon who keeps a Coach and Six, is ſuppoſed to 
have more Wine drank in his Family than one who 
keeps only a ſingle Chariot, and to uſe a greater Quan- 
tity in Proportion of every other Article which he en- 
ters; and therefore in all Reaſon and juſtice he ſnould 
pay the more. | | | 
Tnx next Article that he propoſes is, That Huſ- 
* bands ſhould pay for their Wives the one Fourth of 
% the Article they pay for themſelves, to entitle them 
to Uſe the ſame ; and that the Parents ſhould pay for 
& each Child under Age the one Eighth of the Article 
*© they pay for themſelves, to entitle them to uſe the 
% ſame.” Here again I am ſorry I find myſelf obliged 
to differ from the worthy Author, If the Huſband is 
taxed for his Wife, and Parents for their Children in 
Proportion to their Numbers ; this would be making 
too near Approaches to the Fault the Author had him- 
ſelf ſo juſtly condemned in our preſent Syſtem. Beſides, 
when a Man has a Family, he is neceſſarily obliged to 
enter more Articles than he would do, were he ſingle. 
And it would be a great and diſcouraging Hardſhip for 
the Heads of Families to pay theſe Articles, or any 
Part of them, over again, on Account of their Wives 
and Children. Moreover, I do not ſee how we could 
rightly diſtinguiſh which Articles belonged to the Hul- 
band, which to the Wife, and which to the Children, 
It therefore ſeems to me a more equitable way, That 
the Huſband or Parent be reſponſible for the whole 
Family, and be conſidered, as if he entered all the Ar- 
ticles of his ſingle Self, If the Family are extravagant, 
and will uſe more Articles of Luxury than his Circum- 
ſtances will afford, it is his Buſineſs to reſtrain them : 
And the preſent Plan makes it his immediate Intereſt, 
as well as Duty ſo to do. | 
The Author then propoſes, © That Batchelors 
ce ſhould be doubly taxed, if of Twenty one Years of 
Age.“ — This, with Submiſſion, is too ſoon. Sup- 
poſe rather, That they paid a ſingle Tax for each Ar- 
ticle, till they arrived at Twenty Five Tears; and then 
© were 


* 
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were trebly taxed, till they married; and that Widow- 
ers likewiſe without Children, if upwards of Thirty, 
and under Forty Five, were doubly taxed. 

Tk Author then recommends, That all Perſons, 
ſach as he there reckons up, who get their Livings by 
the Luxuzies and Extravagance of others, ſhould be 
obliged to pay for every Article they enter, as if they 
had an Income of Five Hundred Pounds a Year. —— 
But here I think there is a ſufficient Diſtinction be- 
tween the different Claſſes of theſe People ; ſeeing that, 
according to him, he muſt pay alike, from the meanett 
Ale-houle to the greateſt Tavern; which ſurely is a 
very unequal way of Taxing, and not at all agreeable 
to his own juſt Maxims. Suppoſe therefore, inſtead of 
fixing upon any particular Sum, "That each of theſe 
| Perſons ſhould tax himſelf, by his Way of Living, ac- 
cording as others do, but only much higher. viz. 
That all Keepers of Taverns, Coffee-houſes, Long - 
Rooms, Publick Gardens, Ale-houſes, &c. And that 
all Players, Shew-men, Sc. ſhould be trebly taxed, as 
long as they continue in ſuch Profeſſions ; and that 
even this ſhould be doubled on all thoſe who retail 
French Wines or Brandies. : | 

Bur undoubtedly the Way and Manner of levying 
ſuch a Tax, is the Point which merits moſt the Atten- 
tion of the Publick. And on this Head the worthy 
Author has given great Specimens of an uncommon Sa- 
gacity and Penetration, I ſhall not ſtay to repeat all 
his Rules and Directions, but refer thoſe who are diſ- 
poſed to the Treatiſe itſelf. But there is one Point, 
which particularly deſerves to be mentioned for its Sin- 
gularity and Contrivance, and as it is the Maſter Key 
to all the reſt: And that is, the Method which he has 
taken to make each Perſon immediately intereſted in 
detecting the Frauds and Impoſitions of his Neighbours. 
He obſerves in the firſt Place, That as the whole 
Scheme is a Tax upon Vanity, the very Nature of this 
. Paſſion betrays itſelf, and will not be concealed : Con- 
ſequently there can be little Room for defrauding the 
Revenue in ſuch a Caſe. But ſuppoſe a few Cir- 
cumſtances ; then the following Method, which he 
propoſes, is the moſt effectual Way of detecting them, 


viz. Let each Perſon for the firſt Year voluntarily tax 
| himſelf 
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himſelf according to the Station of Life he chooſes to 
appear in; and let him take out a Licence of the pro- 
per Officer in each Diſtrict, ſpecifying the ſeveral Ar- 
ticles he enters: Let a Pariſh Regiſter be kept of all 
the Money ſo raiſed in the Year within that Pariſh; and 
let the Tax fo collected, be a Standard for laying on 
the Pariſh Rates of Church, Poor, Lamps, Scaven- 
gers, and all other Parochial or County Payments for 
the enſuing Year. The Conſequence will be, That 
thoſe who pay moſt, will naturally detect ſuch of their 
Neighbours as uſe any of the Articles above-mentioned 
without entering them ; becauſe in ſo doing, they 
cauſe this latter Burden of Taxes to light the eaſier 
upon themſelves, and oblige their Neighbours to con- 
tribute their Quota with them. And as the Author 
propoſes, that the ſuſpected Perſon ſhould be charged 
with the Onus Preband:, or Juſtification of himſelf, this 
would {till facilitate the Scheme; And the Idea of an 
Informer would be very far from being conſidered in 
that contemptible and deteſtable Light it is at preſent, 
when the Beſt, the Greateſt, and thoſe who make the 
molt ſplendid Figure in each Pariſh, would be of th 
Number. | 
THrrs Tax is propoſed by the Author to be laid on 
the firſt Year without taking off any other, in order to 
have a Fund beforehand, and to pay our National Debt 
the faſter, and alſo to pay what it would amount to. 
Then he propoſes, that all other Taxes ſhould be abo- 
liſhed Year by Year, as this increaſes, and is found 
adequate to ſupply their Places. | | 
I wiLL therefore ſingle out a Gentleman of Tw 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds Income by the Year, with 
a Wife and four Children: And I will ſuppoſe that he 
enters every Article that he well can; and compare the 
Tax with the preſent, in order to ſee what Advantages 


may be reaped by it. | 


A Gentle. 
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A Gentleman of 2501. per Annum, living ſomething 


_ profuſely, enters, 


E 
1. A Service of China, which nckedih all 
other Articles of China c 5 
2. A Side Board of Plate; all other n | 
(except Services) included | + 3 
3. Jewels, viz, Necklaces and Solitaires ; 
Rings and Ear-rings included — — 2 — 
4 A two wheeled Chaiſe 1 * 4 
5. A Pack of Hounds; Greyhounds, — 
Nes, Ts included * 111 3 
6. Men- Servants in Livery, or to wait at 
Table 5 : "1 
7. Saddle Horſes — — — 1 15 3 
8. Port, and all Wines (except French) 
Rum, Brandy, and Spirits included - -F 1 11 3 
p. Gold and Silver in Dreſs (except on 1 
Coats, Hats, Shoes, and Gowns) Silk | 1 11 3 
and Silk-Stuffs included 


10. Going to Plays; all other Diverſions 2 
2 8 1 
Pictures, Prints, &c. 11 
5 Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate —— 1 11 3 
13. Looking Glaſſes — 111 3 
14 Playing at Cards — 111 3 
—— 


Total, which this Gentleman * pay for 
his Annual Licence Laaer. * BÞ:- 6 
Deduct Three Pence in the Pound Expen- Fe 6 
ces in collecting, which is about T 5 


—ů— — 
Remains clear to the Government 2112 0 


WHEREAS a Gentleman of the ſame Income, let 
him be as frugal as he well can, pays at preſent for 
himſelf, his Wife, Children, and Family, in Duties, 
Cuſtoms, and Exciſes to the King, and Perquiſites to 
Officers of the Cuſtoms, with all their Train of en- 
hancing Conſequences, almoſt double the former; thoꝰ 
the neat Produce, which comes clear to the Govern- 


Ment is full one third leſs, by the following Eſtimation. 
1. TRR 


J 
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1. ThE Gentleman is charged with the) 
King's Duty, Cuſtoms and Exciſe, for all 
the Soap, Salt, Leather, Candle, (and per- 
haps Coal) all the Malt and Hops (and 
perhaps Ale, Beer, Cyder and Perry) 
all the Wine, Brandy, Rum, and Spi- | 
rits ; the Sugar, Raiſins, Currants, Le- 920 o © 
mons, Oranges, Tobacco ; the Tea, 
Coffee, and Chocolate, and other Ar- 
ticles uſed and conſumed by himſelf and 
Family : Which, if he is very ſaving, 
perhaps may amount to no more than 


about | — N 


2, Hz is charged with the primary kind of 
Advances on each of theſe Articles, | 
i. e. The Advances which the Perſon | 
who firſt pays the Duty, makes on the 91 O 
next Buyer, and he on the next, till it | 
comes to the Conſumer, who mult pay | 
for ALL; Which at leaſt muſt amount 


to 1 


3. * Hz is charged with all ſecondary kind) 
of Advances, i. e. The reciprocal Ad-; 
vances of the Price of Labour, Provi- 
ſions, and all Commodities, which 
* Tradeſmen, Landlords, and all People 
concerned, make upon one another.— 
This muſt at leaſt amount to as much 


4 


more — . 
Total paid at preſent, even with good „ „ _ 
Oeconomy. — 5 * 
| Bur 


* Tyr Nature of primary and ſecandary Advances may be 

beſt explained by an Illuſtration of both in the ſame Trade. 
Suppoſe A. by Trade a Shoemaker : He buys his Leather 

of the Tanner and Currier, and pays to them the King's 
Duty, with their Advances upon it: He charges this Duty, 

with the Addition of their Advances, and a new one of his 
| con, 


* 
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Bur though the Gentleman concerned pays 
40. per Annum for the Duties and their 
Conſequences, yet the original Duty to 
the King was no more than Ee 

Deduct therefore one third at leaſt for col- : 6 | 
letting — — - 12 


20 0 © 


8 
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I nave here allowed one third for collecting: and 
whoever conſiders the vaſt Expence which the Govern- 
ment is at, eſpecially in the Salt and Cuſtoms, will be 
apt to conclude, that I have not allowed enough. As 
there is a Draw-back upon all Salt exported, and Salt 
for the Uſe of the Fiſheries ; therefore it is neceſſary to 
have Salt Officers in all the Ports and Creeks of the King- 
dom, to prevent Frauds and Impofitions upon this Ac- 
count. An amazing Expence which this amounts to. 
And as to the Cuſtoms, there is not one Port in ten (ex- 
cept the Ports of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Southamp- 

| | ton, 


own, upon the Shoes he ſells. This is the Nature of all 
primary Advances, be they multiplied ever ſo often. The 
Intereſt of the Money ſo paid and uſed in Trade, as Mat- 
ters now ſtand, make it neceſſary that they ſhould be. 

Bur this is not all: for A. finds that B. C. D. E. F. G. &c. 
That is, The Butchers, Brewers, Bakers, Farmers, Cheeſe- 
mongers, Chandlers, Grocers, Clothiers, Taylors, and in 
ſhort, all the Fradeſmen whom he deals with, do likewiſe 
charge him with their reſpective Advances. Therefore, 
as he has no Reſource but what his Occupation brings in, 
he charges his Shoes, as it were again, with a ſecondary Ad- 
vance, in order to anſwer their Demands. Thus the Affair 
goes round, they charging him, and he them; till the original 
Price of each one's Commodities 1s increaſed to a prodigious 
imaginary Value. It is therefore no longer to be wondered 
at, that a Pair of Shoes, which doth not pay four Pence Du- 
ty to the King, is yet enhanced a Shilling or more in the 
Price, ſince the Duty laid upon Leather, and other Neceſſa- 
ries of Life. Whereas no ſuch Thing can happen according 
to the Nature of the Scheme here recommended: All Neceſſa- 
ries of Life, being Duty-free, and without Advances of any 
Kind. | 
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ton, Hull, Newcaſtle, Lynn, Leith, and Glaſgow) which 
enter Merchandize enough to defray the Expences of 
their own Officers. What a Difference is this, in com- 
pariſon to the Scheme propoſed ! In that, as it is pro- 
poſed that cach Perſon ſhall be obliged to come and en- 
ter, and pay the Money without any farther Expence, 
three Pence in the Pound would be full ſufficient for the 
Salary of the Receiver and his Clark : In this, ſix Shil- 
lings and eight Pence will ſcarcely ſatisfy for the col- 
lecting of twenty Shillings, even by computing all upon 
an Average. So that though the Subject, with all his 
Oeconomy, pays annually forty Pounds, the King re- 
ceives but one third of it, viz. thirteen Pounds ſix Shil- 
lings and eight Pence : Whereas, in the other Caſe, the 
Subject would pay but twenty-one Pounds ſeventeen 
Shillings and fix Pence, tho* he appeared in a much 
gayer Scene of Life. And yet the Government would 
receive, clear of all Charges, twenty one Pounds twelve 
Shillings, which is upwards of one third more, What 
then would it have been, had they both lived in the ſame 
Degree of Gaiety and Profuſeneſs? 

Svcn a Scheme therefore as here propoſed, one would 
think, ſhould recommend itſelf. For all Perſons in the 
Nation would find their Account in it in the long Run, 
if they could have the Patience to look forward, and 
were not ſo contracted in their Views as to be chained. 
down to the preſent Advantage of be Intereſt.— 
But what has been already mentioned is only one good 
Conſequence, out of a Multitude of others which would 
attend it. For as it would render all Things cheaper, 
it would neceſſarily increaſe our Foreign Trade, enrich 
our Ccuntry, employ our Poor, increaſe the Stock of 
Inhabitants, raiſe the real Value of all our Lands and 
Commodi:ies, and depreſs the preſent imaginary and 
factitious one: As there would be no Duty upon Im- 
portation, it would invite more Perfons to engage in 
Trade, and prevent the very Poſſibility of Smuggling : 
As all Ports would be open, every Part of the Kingdom 
would have a fair and equal Chance, and the Sun-ſhine 
of Commerce and Plenty would be diffuſed equally 
throughout: Above all, it would be attended with two 


excellent Conſequences, which deſerve to be more par- 
. | ticularly 
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ticularly noted, as we have little of the Kind now ex- 
iſting. For firſt, it would be a moſt excellent ſump. 
tuary Law, to give a Check to the Luxury and Extra- 
vagance of the Age. The higheit Article which a Man 
enters giving the Lead to all the reſt, would make it 
his immediate Intereſt to go as Low as poſlible : So that 
he would find himſelf under a continual Monitor to 
forego his Pleaſures, till he could better afford to pay 
for them. His aſpiring Vanity would be checked by 
the Conſideration, that he is to pay the more for every 
other ſucceeding Article in Conſequence of the firſt. 
Secondly, It would be a Tax which no Man could 
complain of, as it would be his own voluntary Act and 
Deed to rate himſelf in this or that Claſs, and to ap- 
pear either in a higher or a lower Station of Life. 
Bor alas! after all, what can we expect from ſuch 

a World as this? The Scheme before us is of too en- 
larged and noble a Nature to be rightly comprehended 
and truly reliſned by narrow and contracted Minds. It 
claſhes with the preſent Intereſt of too many Perſons to 
be likely to ſucceed. And I am afraid I may apply to 
this Author the Words I heard in a Cale not very differ- 
ent from it: * Sir, this is all right; but it will never 
% do: It is too honeſt. 

HowEVER, there is a Satisfaction in offering Things 
right and honeſt to publick Conſideration, whether they 
are accepted or not. It is a laudable Paſſion to be wil - 
ling to do the moſt extenſive Good. And there are not 
many Men, though many may be honeſt and upright 
in their private Capacity, who think themſelves con- 
cerned to be active and indefatigable in promoting the 
Welfare of the Community. The Caſe with the Selfiſh 
and Deſigning is quite the Reverſe : They are ever vi- 
gilant and induſtrious in defeating every Meaſure which 
is not calculated for their own private Advantage, to 
the Detriment of others. Their Craft is endangered 
by ſuch a Syſtem: And therefore they always cry it 
down, and are zealous in oppoſing it. 

THus it is, That in moſt Conteſts, where the Pub. 
tick Good is concerned, a few knaviſh and diſhoneſt 
Perſons are an Over-match by their Zeal and Activity 


for greater Numbers, who are more negligent and in- 
: different 
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different. Every generous and diſintereſted Propoſal 
naturally alarms all thoſe who prey upon the Publick. 
But let the Event be what it will, an honeſt Man, who 


doth his Duty, enjoys that Satisfaction which they are 
Strangers to. KP 
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